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‘ALL THE NEWS THAT FITS”, 


GUITAR HEAVEN 

Jeff Beck, Steve 
Cropper, Robbie 
Robertson, B.B. King, 
Jimmy Page, 

Keith Richards, Carlos 
Santana, the Edge 

and John Fogerty 

(from left) at the 1992 
a Rock and Roll Hall of 
n Fame induction 





The 100 GREATEST 


GUITARISTS 


of ALL TIME 


How do you assemble the definitive list of rock’s best guitarists? You ask their peers. An all-star panel - 
from Brian May to Billy Corgan - voted, and we crunched the numbers. The list begins on Page 49 
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's shaping up to be a monster year for 
certs; maybe the biggest ever - the latest on 
adiohead, Coldplay and Bruce Springsteen. 
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The Worst Songs 
of the 1960s 


From Sonny and Cher’s 
“I Got You Babe” to 
the Archies’ “Sugar 
Sugar” (and even a 

Beatles tune!), rolling 
stone.com readers sift 
through the dregs of 
AM radio and vote on 
the decade’s lowest 
moments in pop. 
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Eddie’s Return 


“EDDIE MURPHY, THE ROLL- 
ing Stone Interview” [RS 1143] 
was one of the best I've read in 
RS for quite some time. Eddie 
came off as a much more pro- 
found thinker than I would 
have ever imagined. There is 
a reason why he is on top. I 
laughed when I read his impro- 
vised dialogue of a decomposed 
Eddie meeting God. 
Dave Schlotterback 
Via the Internet 


KUDOS TO BRIAN HIATT FOR 
a fantastic Q&A with Mur- 
phy. What a breath of fresh air 
to read about a celebrity who 


doesn't need the limelight and _ 
who puts his family first. That — 


is unfortunately too uncom- 


mon in this day and age. Keep — 
_ tle tacky in his lifestyle. Get 


up the great work. 
Jeff Swanson, Lake Stevens, WA 


GREAT INTERVIEW WITH 
Murphy - I could not put it 
down. Then I went to see Tower 
Heist - I could not wait till it 
was over. Next time, Eddie, stay 
home with the kids. 

Rich Unger, Sarasota, FL 


YOUR INTERVIEW REVEALED 
a man who is using an I-don't- 

have-anything-more-to-prove 
attitude to hide from the past 
15 years of his career misfires. 

Jayson Berray 

Portland, OR 


WHILE IT’S GREAT TO SEE 
that Murphy has wisely evad- 
ed the demons that destroyed 
Elvis, he seems to have missed 
another Elvis lesson: Mega- 
stars with otherworldly talent 


needn't squander their ener- | 
gies on lifeless entertainment — 
product. Eddie shares Elvis’ — 
working-class view of perfor- — 
mance as ajob rather than art, 
and like his idol, he seems visi- 
bly bored with routine and su- — 


percharged by challenges. And 
as with Elvis, we will love the 
guy no matter what. 

Brian Matson, Atlanta 


READING THIS INTERVIEW, I 
couldn't help but feel that Mur- 
phy is way too hypersensitive 
fora comedian, a bit ungrateful 
given his position, consumed 
by finger-pointing and a lit- 


over yourself, Eddie, and just 


bring back the funny. That’s all 
we want. 


ANYONE WHO CAN REMIND 


us that our existence is irrele- ! 


vant, and yet poke fun at him- 


self as the Second Coming, is a — 
freaking genius. If this is what | 
rolls out of his mouth during | 
an interview, just think of what | 
would happen ifhe went “allin” | 


again? I'd be delirious. 


Ray Kinzie — 
Arlington Heights, IL 
the piece I'm going to be better- 


The GOP's Gigolo | 


MATT TAIBBI DID A GREAT 


job presenting the real Rick — 
Perry [“The Best Little Whore 


in Texas,” RS 1143]. Asaretired 


ing another Texan to the White 


- House. But like Taibbi said: 


“Don't count him out.” Perry is 
one slick dude. 
Dan Savage, Waco, TX 


| TAIBBI'S ARTICLE ON RICK 
_ Perry should be required read- 


ing forall residents of our state! 


_ Thank you for opening the eyes 


of this longtime resident to the 


_ sellout we call the governor. 
Greg Melton, San Francisco © 


George Slafko, College Station, TX 


I FOUND THE PERRY ARTICLE 
very informative and articu- 
late - but Taibbi should not be 
so intolerant, hateful, bigoted 
and vitriolic toward Christians. 
What about openness, toler- 
ance and acceptance? 

Wayne Taralson, via the Internet 


WHEN I SEE TAIBBI’S BY- 
line, I know that by the end of 


informed, angry at the subject 
being examined under his mag- 
nifying glass, and thorough- 
ly entertained by his hilarious 
observations. 

Dan Witt, North Hollywood, CA 


“When I see Taibbi’s byline, I know 
I'm going to be better-informed, angry 
and thoroughly entertained.” 


Texas newspaper publisher, I | 
have watched Perry’s career — 
and been amazed that some- — 
one that shallow and empty 


could be so successful. I have 
met him several times and in- 


terviewed him for editorial en- — 


dorsements. It’s a shame that 


the voters of Texas can’t see | 
through his bullshit. Let’s just © 


hope that the rest of America 


is just too scared to risk send- 
IT’S BECAUSE OF SMART, 





What They're Saying about “Eddie Murphy: The Rolling Stone Interview” 


EDDIE MURPHY’S FIRST PRINT INTERVIEW | 
in more than a decade was picked up by hun- | 


dreds of news outlets. On Twit- 
ter, Spike Lee implored his 
followers to “check out” the 
candid conversation. Brian Hi- 
att’s revealing story prompted 
ESPN’s Bill Simmons to write 
an 8,000-word essay detailing 
the comic’s entire career: “I can't 


tell you how much I loved this interview. The | 
lights were on these past 15 years, but I never — 
knewif Eddie was home.” After Murphy bowed | 
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out of hosting the Oscars, Rob Sheffield wrote 
on RS.com about the poignancy of the inter- 


view: “Murphy is eager not to be 
told what to do. That seems to be 
the story ofhis life. Imagine get- 
ting to a point when youre a kid 
where you get to decide all the 
details of your adult existence, 
and make sure you'll never have 
to take anyone's crap. Except - 


this is the catch - you don't get to change your 
mind once you get old. That’s the paradise- 
or-is-this-hell Eddie Murphy built for himself.” 


Hot Hot Heat 


I ALWAYS LOVE THE ANNUAL 
RS Hot List [RS 1143]! Your 
Hot Funny Girl, Aubrey Plaza, 
is probably the only person in 
the world who can snub some- 
one as cool as Ryan Gosling 
and get away with it. 
Melissa Wineman 
Via the Internet 


strong actresses like Kat 
Dennings that the tradition- 


al sitcom is making a come- 
_ back. Who needs the antics 


of washed-up Eighties movie 
stars (Charlie who?). 
Wendy Robbins, via the Internet 


Contact Us 


LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 


Avenue of the Americas. New York, NY 


_ 10104-0298. Letters become the 


property of ROLLING STONE and may be 


- edited for publication. 


E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 


_ SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Goto 


rollingstone.com/customerservice 


_ Subscribe «Renew «Cancel «Missing Issues 


*Give a Gift «Pay Bill «Change of Address 
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ROCK & ROLL 
CIRCUS The Stones 
haven't played live 

together since 2007. 


Stones Near Decision on 


90th Anniversary Shows 


Tour could be the biggest 
of all time - but do Mick 
and Keith want to do it? 


ICK JAGGER AND 
Keith Richards will 
meet in December to 


decide how the Rolling Stones 
will celebrate next year’s 50th 
anniversary, according to atop 
tour-industry source. “I don't 
see why in the world the Stones 
can't put together some kind 
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of show next year,’ says Rich- 
ards. “I'd almost count on it. 
It doesn't have to be the whole 
spectacle bullshit again, but 
we've got to find our own way 
through this.” 

“It is quite amazing when 
you think about it,” Jagger 
adds. “Anything's possible.” 

A top source tells ROLLING 
STONE that AEG Live, Live 
Nation and veteran Stones pro- 
moter Michael Cohl have al- 
ready reached out about ac- 


quiring the band’s anniversary 
tour, which has the potential 
to be the biggest of all time. 
“It would be a total home run,” 
says the source. 

The rock world is paying at- 
tention: “The Stones are iconic 
figures in Western society, says 
Sting. “I hope they'll stop bick- 
ering. I'd like to see them doing 
what they do.” Adds Joe Perry, 
“I would love to see them just go 
and do arenas and have it be as 
stripped-down ([Cont. on 18] 


rol 
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Universal 


Buys EMI 
for $1.9 
Billion 


if approved, deal 


would leave just 
three major labels 


LITTLE MORE THAN 
A a decade ago, there 
were six powerful 


major labels. Now, with 
the sale of EMI's recorded- 
music division - home tothe 
Beatles, Pink Floyd, Cold- 
play and Katy Perry - to 
Universal Music Group for 
$1.9 billion, the record in- 
dustry will be reduced to 


just three. The deal is pend- 


ing regulatory approval 
from both U.S. and Europe- 
an agencies — but if it is ap- 
proved, just one label, Uni- 
versal, would control more 
than athird of overall sales, 
leaving many in the indus- 
try nervous about its clout. 
“It's going to be damaging in 
the end,” says a veteran ma- 


jor-label executive. “There's 


going to be another whack- 
down of artist rosters. It 
happens again and again. 
How can artists and their 
managers fight for priority 
attention? It’s tough.” 

EMI is the latest victim 
ofa decade of severe record- 
industry contraction. La- 
bels peaked in 2000, sell- 
ing more than 785 million 
albums, but Internet pira- 
cy and the shift from high- 
profit CDs to low-profit 
digital singles have forced 
thousands of label layoffs 
and drastic artist-roster 
cuts. At the same time, new 
power centers have emerged 
in the music business, in- 
cluding Live Nation, the 
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concert behemoth that merged 
with Ticketmaster last year; 
Apple, which has grown into 
the biggest music retailer; and 
anew generation of do-it-your- 
self artists, from Radiohead to 
Wilco, who have left the ma- 
jors behind. 

The purchase by Universal, 
the group that controls labels 
including Interscope and Def 
Jam, will make the planet's 
largest label more dominant 
than ever. The company’s mar- 
ket share is set to expand from 
roughly 27 percent of world- 
wide music sales to 36 percent, 
compared to Sony’s 23 per- 
cent and Warner's 15 per- 
cent. Proponents argue 
that Universal’s powerful 
distribution network will 
give EMI artists greater 
international reach, while 
EMI's Nashville label, 
whose artists include 
Keith Urban and Brad 
Paisley, will help Univer- 
sal address its weakness 
in country music. “It'll 
give artists signed to EMI an 
opportunity for growth while 
at the same time allowing Uni- 
versal to put out more music 
than ever before,” says a source 
with knowledge of the sale. 

“It’s a big deal,” adds former 
Sony and Warner executive 
Steve Greenberg, now chief ex- 
ecutive of independent label S- 
Curve Records. “If fewer play- 
ers have the ability to be strong 
companies, that just may be the 
only system that’s viable for the 
time being.” 

Sony has been making ag- 
gressive moves as well. Doug 
Morris, who grew Universal 
into the top major, took over 
the label in July after 15 years 
at Universal. Notoriously com- 
petitive, Morris recently signed 
producer Dr, Luke torun anew 
imprint, Kemosabe. In addi- 
tion to locking up Luke’s hit- 
making talents, the deal pre- 
vents him from working with 
non-Sony artists (including his 
main collaborator, EMI’s Katy 
Perry). Sony has also offered 
$2.2 billion to buy EMI's pub- 
lishing division, which owns 
the copyrights to 1.3 million 
songs, by Rihanna, the White 
Stripes, Sting and others - and 
may end up being more lucra- 
tive than the labels Universal 
bought. “He’s taking out his 
proven playbook and going at 
it again with a real fervor,” a 


Major Changes 


The Beatles (1) and 
Coldplay (2) will go to 
Universal in the EMI sale. 
Meanwhile, Sony gave Dr. 
Luke (3) his own imprint, 
preventing him from 
working with non-Sony 
artists like Katy Perry. 





source says of Morris’ deals. 
“It’s classic Doug Morris.” 
Despite competitors’ fears, 
the deal at least gives EMI a 
future, which had been uncer- 
tain for a decade. Private eq- 
uity firm Terra Firma Capital 
Partners bought it in 2007, but 
when it defaulted on a $5.4 bil- 





“There's going to be 
another whack-down 
of artist rosters,” 
says one source. 


lion loan, Citigroup took over 
the company earlier this year. 
“How effective was EMI in 
signing new artists the last few 
years?” says the source with 
knowledge of the sale. “They 
said in their own statements 
they've slashed A&R.” 

Both the label and publish- 
ing sales are expected to be ap- 
proved in eight to 10 months. In 
the meantime, EMI executives 
have said they plan no short- 
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term layoffs —- although eventu- 
al staff cuts are all but inevita- 
ble, as the combined companies 
eliminate redundancies. “We've 
been assured that the commit- 
ment and investment will re- 
main,” says Caroline Prothero, 
manager of EMI dance-music 
star David Guetta. “I want this 
situation to allow new artists to 
come through, and I want the 
people that have worked with 
us to keep their jobs.” 

The Beatles will sell millions 
no matter which label owns 
their catalog, and Perry and 
Coldplay have nothing to worry 
about. The fate of smaller art- 
ists is more uncertain — several 
managers of well-known EMI 
artists tell ROLLING STONE 
they are concerned about what 
will happen to their clients’ up- 
coming records. “There's going 
to be nothing left of EMI,” says 
one music-business source. 
“Which means smaller rosters, 
less artist development.” 

But given the reduced power 
of the majors, many in the busi- 
ness are surprisingly unfazed. 
“It’s just another merger,’says 
Bob McLynn, who manages 
acts from Train to Hole. “You 
have to work with your artist 
and soldier on and not worry 
about the surroundings.” 











IN THE NEWS 


The Eagles announce 
40th anniversary tour 
The Eagles will celebrate 

their 40th anniversary with 

a blowout tour next year. 
“Everybody's seen our show, 
so we have to 
put together 
something 
new,” guitarist 
Joe Walsh 
tells ROLLING 
STONE. “We've 
archived so much stuff from 
the band’s early days, concert 
footage and interviews. 
Those will be the visuals to 
go along with the songs. We'll 
also revisit some old songs 
and some new stuff.” Accord- 
ing to Walsh, the tour will kick 
off sometime in the second 
half of 2012. in the meantime, 
the guitarist is wrapping a 
solo LP and hopes to tour 
with the James Gang. 





Google Music launches 
MP3 download store 
The digital-music wars heated 
up on November 16th, when 
Google took aim at iTunes and 
Amazon by launching its own 
Google Music download store 
and cloud service. Part of 
Google’s Android Marketplace, 
the new store has 13 million 
songs, including an exclusive 
Coldplay live EP and an of- 
ficial Rolling Stones bootleg 
series - starting with Brussels 
Affair (1983). Fans can store 
up to 20,000 tunes on a free 
cloud account (the similar 
iTunes Match service costs $25 
a year) and share music with 
friends using Google+; musi- 
cians can also sell their music 
directly to fans. 


Van Halen sign to Inter- 
scope for new album 
Van Halen have signed with 
Interscope to release their 
first LP with David Lee Roth 
since 1984, a source close to 
the band tells ROLLING STONE. 
While Van Halen have yet 
to announce a release date 
or tour plans, a photo of the 
group with manager Irving 
Azoff and Interscope chairman 
sae Jimmy lovine 
was released 
to the press. 
Pearl Jam 
guitarist Mike 
McCready, 
who heard 
some of the new disc while 
working in an adjacent studio, 
was impressed: “It sounded 
good - like outtakes or stuff 
from the first or second 
record.” The group's last LP, 
1998's Van Halen Ill, featured 
Extreme’s Gary Cherone on 
lead vocals. 
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THE ROLLING STONES 


[Cont. from 15] as_ possible, 
the way they did on the Exile 
tour —- where they had the horn 
section and Ian Stewart play- 
ing keyboards. As close as 
they could get to that would 
be great.” 

Following a band meeting in 
September at the Stones’ Lon- 
don office, Richards, guitar- 
ist Ronnie Wood and drum- 
mer Charlie Watts were set to 
convene in November to jam 
in London. “I would suggest a 
lot of blues in the beginning,” 
says Richards. “That’s where 
the band’s roots are. We'll start 
playing some Jimmy Reed stuff 
and some Muddy Waters stuff 
and then things will blossom 
from there. It might bore Mick 
to death - and that’s the idea. 
We're just going to go, and you 
start from Day One. You've got 
the drums and a couple of gui- 
tars and you start hammer- 
ing away. 

“Mick is welcome,” Richards 
adds. “I’m sure he'll turn up.” 

Richards’ nasty, gossip- 
packed 2010 memoir, Life, 
painted an unrelentingly neg- 
ative portrait of Jagger and his 
contributions to the Stones - 
straining the duo’s relation- 
ship. “I think there's a healing 
process waiting to take place,” 
Wood says. “I think it’s happen- 
ing now as we speak, but it has 
to be resolved. Something has 
to be resolved there. They have 
to come to terms with going on 
a working basis, which Charlie 
and I will help make happen. 
Wish me luck.” 

“That old healing process,” 
says Stones saxophone play- 
er Bobby Keys with a laugh. 
“Boy, that is an ongoing pro- 
cess. But lasttime I was onstage 
with them, there was no blood 
lost. They always seem to work 
it out.” Adds longtime friend 
Peter Wolf, “If one looks at the 
history of great collaborations, 
Gilbert and Sullivan didn’t al- 
ways have a good time at it, ei- 
ther. But once they choose to get 
together to work, that is usually 
the great healer.” 

Richards says he’s up for an- 
other massive world stadium 
and arena run like 2005's Big- 
ger Bang tour, but isn’t sure 
Jagger wants to make such a 
large commitment. “I don't 
know about that,” Richards 
says. “I don’t think Mick would. 








Famous Fans Weigh In 


Fellow rockers offer some free advice on how the 
Stones should celebrate their 50th anniversary 


Sammy Hagar 

“| saw John Lee Hooker when he was 80,” 
says Hagar. “I don’t see why rock can't do 
that. I'd love to see them stripped-down 
in an arena - not a club, because they're 
too big for that. And | wouldn't have back- 
ground singers. Let Keith sing backup, like 
the old days.” 


EEE EEE EER ROR Oe OO ee 


Tom Petty 

“Mike Campbell and | came up listening to 
the Stones,” says Petty. “I think reuniting 
the classic lineup is a great idea. I'd love 
to see Bill Wyman back in the group - and 
Mick Taylor was just amazing in that band. 
| mean, that’s one of my favorite periods 
of their stuff.” 
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Joe Perry 

“| don't know if they can top the last tour,” 
says the guitarist. “They played every- 
where. But part of the 50th anniversary is 
about celebrating what made them great. 
| saw them when they toured behind Exile, 
and it was fucking amazing. | don’t really 








care, as long as they do something.” 


Lenny Kravitz 

“As a Selfish fan, I'd love for Bill Wyman to 
come back,” says Kravitz. “Love [touring 
bassist] Darryl Jones - but I'd love to see 
the original lineup one more time. On the 
tunes that were Mick Taylor, have Taylor. 
When it’s Ronnie’s tunes, you've got Ron- 
nie. That would just be absolutely sick.” 





We'd like to be ready to be able 
to doit ifthe idea starts to hap- 
pen. I'd even invite Bill Wyman 
and Mick Taylor back in. Why 
not? It’s 50 years. Everyone de- 
serves a party.” 

Adds Jagger, “That'd be very 
complete if it all happened.” 
Taylor and Wyman have both 
worked with the Stones recent- 
ly: Taylor, who left the band in 





“Tt’s fantastic,” 


Jagger says of the 


anniversary. “I'm 
very proud of it.’ 


1974 to pursue a solo career, 
contributed new guitar work 
on last year’s Exile on Main St. 
box set, and Wyman, who de- 
parted in 1992, plays bass on 
a cover of Bob Dylan's “Watch- 
ing the River Flow” that the 
band recorded for a 2011 trib- 
ute album to late keyboard 
player Ian Stewart. “I've been 
reading about the possibilities 
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in the press, but Keith hasn't 
turned his lips in my direction 
yet,” says Wyman. “Let's see 
what transpires over the next 
few weeks, and I can then make 
a serious decision. I've got my 
chops together, and I know that 
my mate Charlie has - so let’s 
see if it ever happens.” 

One option some insiders 
floated has the band camp- 
ing out for multinight runs in 
major cities. “I think the idea 
of doing multiple shows in cer- 
tain cities - New York, L.A., 
maybe Chicago, maybe Atlan- 
ta - would be wonderful,” says 
longtime keyboardist Chuck 
Leavell. Bobby Keys agrees: “In 
my fantasy of Rolling Stones 
gigs, I would like to see a gig 
that’s centralized in one place: 
Let the people come to us in- 
stead of making all that trav- 
eling. That's always the main 
thing that bothers me about 
going on the road. It didn't used 
to, but hell, now we're all in our 
late sixties and shit, and it’s just 
kind of a pain in the ass.” 


For its 40th anniversary in 
2002, the band launched the 
massive Licks Tour, playing sta- 
diums, arenas and small ven- 
ues (sometimes all in the same 
city) and releasing a career ret- 
rospective with new songs. But 
this time around, there is no 
sign of new material. “I'm not 
writing for them right now,” 
says Richards, who has been 
working on a solo project “rem- 
iniscent of early Chess records.” 
“I'm cutting my own stuff with 
[ producer and drummer] Steve 
Jordan,” he says. “There’s no 
point in writing for the Stones 
until I know that Mick Jagger’s 
in. He could have every song I've 
ever written. Theyre all for him. 
If he doesn't like them - or ifhe 
poo-poos them - I take them 
somewhere else.” Adds Wood, 
“T think we have so much back 
catalog that we would go out 
without new material, but then 
again one of the boys might go, 
‘No, I wouldn't dream of going 
out unless we have new materi- 
al. I don’t mind, really.” 

The band last played live to- 
gether in August 2007 at Lon- 
don’s O2 Arena, wrapping the 
two-year, $558 million Bigger 
Bang tour. “We were riding the 
top of the wave,” says Wood. 
“I didn’t want it to end.” Since 
then, the Stones have been un- 
usually busy: Jagger released 
an album with reggae-soul su- 
pergroup SuperHeavy; Rich- 
ards published the bestsell- 
ing Life; Watts toured with his 
longtime jazz group; and Wood 
released a solo album, exhibit- 
ed paintings and hosted a U.K. 
classic-rock radio show. In be- 
tween, the group went back into 
the studio to add new parts to 
outtakes included with the stel- 
lar Exile and Some Girls re- 
issues. 

For Jagger, probably the 
least-nostalgic Stone, the 
looming anniversary has him 
reflecting on just how far the 
band has come. “It’s a very dif- 
ferent group than the one that 
played 50 years ago,” he says. 
“When I think about it, one 
part of me goes, “We're slight- 
ly cheating, because it’s not 
the same band - still the same 
name, but it’s only Keith and 
myself that are the same peo- 
ple, I think. I've tried to find 
out when Charlie’s first gig was 
[ but can’t]. But it’s an amazing 
achievement. It’s fantastic and 
I'm very proud of it.” © 
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Labels Target Superfans With 
New Wave of Ultraluxe Boxes 


The business behind 
supersize U2, Pink Floyd, 
Who albums 


T’S THE YEAR OF THE 
| megabox set: This fall, la- 
bels unveiled supersize 
editions of classics like U2’s 
Achtung Baby, the Who's Qua- 
drophenia, Nirvana's Never- 
mind and several Pink Floyd 
LPs - repackaging the land- 
mark albums as memorabilia- 
crammed multidise sets that 
can cost as much as $700. 
Even the Beach Boys’ unfin- 
ished masterpiece, Smile, has 
gotten the megabox treatment. 
Fans not content with the new 
two-dise edition can opt for 
a five-disc, two-LP version 
with more outtakes - or drop 
$700 for the same package au- 
tographed by Brian Wilson 
and sporting a light-up cover. 
“For somebody who wants to 
hear part of what went on in 


the Smile project, then I guess 
it’s something you need,” says 
Mike Love - who admits that 
“five CDs is a bit much.” 

The success of Pearl Jam’s 
Ten Collector's Edition two 
years ago alerted labels to the 
new revenue stream. Sony Leg- 
acy’s reissue sold more than 
10,000 copies at over $100 





“Bono is putting 
things out that only 
he can afford,” jokes 
one chain's buyer. 


each. “When that did well,” 
says EMI senior VP of catalog 
Bill Gagnon, “we all said, ‘Why 
aren't we doing some of those?” 

EMI took a similar ap- 
proach with Pink Floyd's “Im- 
mersion” editions of Wish You 
Were Here, The Wall and The 
Dark Side of the Moon. Ach- 


tung Baby comes in formats 
up to the “Uber Deluxe” edition 
that includes 16 art prints, five 
seven-inch singles and a pair 
of “Fly” sunglasses. Says Mark 
Hudson, rock buyer for Trans- 
world, “We have a joke that 
Bono is putting things out that 
only Bono can afford.” 

The five-disc, $170-retail 
version of Smile has sold an 
impressive 18,000 copies, mak- 
ing it the box hit of the season 
- but sales of 4,000-6,000 are 
more common. Sony is eyeing 
next year’s birthdays for Johnny 
Cash (who would have been 80) 
and Jimi Hendrix (70) for po- 
tential megaboxes. And EMI's 
Gagnon says he” love to release 
a supersize edition of Abbey 
Road or Sgt. Pepper. “You can 
pay $300 fora ticket to a Roger 
Waters Wall show,” he says, “or 
you can pay $150 for an ‘Immer- 
sion’ edition and have it on your 
shelf forever.” DAVID BROWNE 





By the Numbers Which box gives you the most rock per dollar? 





Beach Boys The Smile Sessions 
(Limited Edition) 5 CDs (including one almost 
entirely devoted to “Heroes and Villains”), 2 LPs, 
art booklet, 60-page hardcover book, poster 


PRICE 
$169.99 


WEIGHT 
5.5 POUNDS 


PRICE PER POUND 





The Who Quadrophenia: 


The Director’s Cut (Super Deluxe) 
4 CDs, 1 DVD, 7-inch single, 100-page book, poster, 
reproduction lyrics and notes 










PRICE WEIGHT 
$169.99 4.5 POUNDS 


PRICE PER POUND 


Pink Floyd Wish You Were Here 
(immersion Box Set) 4 CDs, 1 DVD, scarf, coasters, 
marbles, booklet, trading cards, art print, repro- 
duction backstage pass and concert ticket 


PRICE WEIGHT 
$149.99 3 POUNDS 


PRICE PER POUND 
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The Rolling Stones Some Girls 

(Super Deluxe Edition) 2 CDs, 1 DVD, book of 
photos, reproduced 7-inch single of banned “Beast 
of Burden/When the Whip Comes Down” single 











PRICE WEIGHT 
$189.99 4.5 POUNDS 
PRICE PER POUND 


Derek and the Dominos 


Layla and Other Assorted Love Songs 
(Super Deluxe) 4 CDs, 2 LPs, 1 DVD, 48-page book, 
art print, sticker, “collector badges” 


PRICE WEIGHT 
$119.98 4.5 POUNDS 


PRICE PER POUND 








U2 Achtung Baby 
(Uber Deluxe) 6 CDs, 4 DVDs, 16 art prints, 84- 
page book, badges, stickers, reproduction “Pro- 
paganda Magazine” and Bono’s “Fly” sunglasses 
mo PRICE 
$597.99 


WEIGHT 
13 POUNDS 
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Combined 
Hip-Hop 
and R&B 


“Now That We Found 
Love” MC dies at 44 


EAVY D, THE SELF- 
proclaimed “Over- 
weight Lover” who 


blended hip-hop and R&B 
on smashes like “Now That 
We Found Love,” died No- 
vember 8th at 44 after col- 
lapsing from unknown 
causes outside his Beverly 
Hills home. 

Born Dwight Errington 
Myers in Jamaica, Heavy 
D grew up in Mount Ver- 
non, New York, honing his 
rap skills with his cousin, 
producer Pete Rock. In his 
teens, he formed Heavy D 
and the Boyz with three 
friends; their 1987 debut, 
Living Large, helped pop- 
ularize the New Jack Swing 
sound. “We brought the 
tempo up,” says Teddy Riley, 
who produced “Now That 
We Found Love” and “Jam,” 
Heavy’s collaboration with 
Michael Jackson on 1991's 
Dangerous LP. “DJs would 
spin his songs because they 
could mix them with other 
club records.” 

In 1996, Heavy D became 
president of Uptown Rec- 
ords, where he nurtured 
artists including Mary J. 
Blige. He turned to act- 
ing in the Nineties, ap- 
pearing most recently in 
Tower Heist. “Michael Jack- 
son loved Heavy D,” says 
Riley. “When Michael Jack- 
son says, ‘You're my favorite 
rapper, you are one of the 
best.” MONICA HERRERA 
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Adam Lambert anc 
Pharrell Williams 
recording in Miami 
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Adam Lambert Storms the 


Dance Floor on New LP 


‘Idol’ alum parties 
with Katy Perry, cails 
in massive beats from 
Pharrell and Dr. Luke 


ITTING AT A DRIFT- 
wood dining table in 
his Hollywood Hills 
home, surrounded by psy- 
chedelic paintings of moon 
goddesses, Adam Lambert 
cues up a few tunes from 
his second LP, 7respass- 
ing. When his iPhone rings 





Album Trespassing 
Due Out Spring 


midsong, he apologizes and 
steps out to accept two huge 
feathered headdresses - the 
centerpiece of his costume 
for Katy Perry's Wild West- 
themed birthday fiesta 


later that night. “Perfect!” 


exclaims Lambert, who's 
already sporting skintight 
leopard trousers, a studded 
leather belt and mascara 
that matches his jet-black 
pompadour. “I've got to get 
my war paint on.” 

After becoming one 
of American Idol’s big- 
gest stars with his near- 
victory on the show's eighth 
season, Lambert struggled 
to find his voice. And his 


controversial same-sex 
kiss at the 2009 American 
Music Awards highlight- 
ed the challenges of being 
an openly gay pop star. 
When a grueling world tour 
wrapped last December, he 
spent a month “vegging and 
relaxing” at L.A.’s Sunset 
Marquis Hotel. “I was dra- 
matically shut in,” Lambert 
says. “At first I was trying 
to figure out how to please 
my fans — but then I start- 
ed trusting my instincts. It’s 
the same as what I learned 
on /dol. You have to fight for 
this shit.” 

This year, Lambert as- 
sembled hitmakers includ- 
ing Pharrell Williams, Dr. 
Luke and “Teenage Dream” 
co-writer Bonnie McKee 
to replace his 2009 debut’s 
glam pop with aclub-ready 
sound inspired by classic 
disco, Nineties electronica 
and Skrillex-y dubstep. He 
even got Chic’s Nile Rodg- 
ers to play on “Shady, asexy 
cut that Lambert describes 
as “Nine Inch Nails meets 
Saturday Night Fever.” 
“There’s party music, sex 
music, fucked-up-relation- 
ship S&M music,” says the 
singer. “But every song ex- 
plores something real.” 
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Realest of all is “Out- 
laws of Love” - a smolder- 
ing serenade about gay 
marriage. “I'd never con- 
sidered marriage before,” 
says Lambert, who's dating 
Sauli Koskinen, a Finnish 
reality-T'V personality. “But 
now that Iam, I can't do it.” 

Lambert hit his creative 
stride at a session with 
Williams in June. “This 
kid has a voice like a siren 
- there’s no guys singing 
in that Steve Winwood- 
Peter Cetera range,” says 
Williams, who produced 
the LP’s title track, a swag- 
gering cut that evokes “An- 
other One Bites the Dust.” 
“Pharrell is postmodern, 
like Warhol,” says Lambert. 
“If you riff on something 
and make it your own, it be- 
comes pop art.” 

Two years after being 
launched into America’s 
living rooms, Lambert still 
feels like an unlikely star. 
“No major label would've 
signed a gay 27-year-old 
white theater dude with- 
out /dol,” he says. “Now it’s 
about how I use the plat- 
form. Whoever you are, I 
hope you can find yourself 
in these songs. If that hap- 
pens, I've won.” MATT DIEHL 
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ON THE ROAD 


After 60th Birthday Blowout, 
Sting Goes Back to Basics 


Stripped-down tour hits 
New York. Plus: Will the 
Police ever reunite again? 
A: sold-out show at New 
York’s Roseland Ball- 
room, Sting sits on a bench in 
Central Park overlooking an 
empty baseball field. Dressed 
in blue sweatpants and a white 
T-shirt, he stretches his legs in 
preparation for his daily bike 
ride from his Central Park West 
apartment up through Harlem. 
“T'll sing on my bike while no 
one is listening,” he says. “I'll 
just vocalize, make up melo- 
dies and sometimes think of 
a song. I like forward momen- 
tum. Perhaps it’s anxiety, per- 
haps it’s fear, but it becomes an 
addiction after awhile. As I get 
older, I think I'm going to have 
to settle down at some point.” 

But not just yet. After wrap- 
ping the Symphonicity tour in 
July - where he sang his hits 
with the 45-piece Royal Phil- 
harmonic Concert Orchestra - 
and celebrating his 60th birth- 
day last month at a New York 
bash with Bruce Springsteen, 
Lady Gaga and Billy Joel, Sting 
is already on to his next move. 
On his Back to Bass Tour, he’s 
joined by a killer new band in 
an unusual configuration: two 
guitarists, two violinists and 
a drummer. “It’s a funny lit- 
tle band,” he says. “We had no 
idea how it was going to sound.” 

At Roseland, Sting - playing 
electric bass at the center of the 
stage - ran through a loose two- 
hour set packed with stripped- 
down gems, from the jangly 
“All This Time” to a fiddle- 
enhanced version of 2003's 
“Never Coming Home.” “I think 
sometimes art thrives under 
limitations,” he says. “Having 
no keyboards means there are 
lots of empty frequencies, so it’s 
more creative in a way.” 

Along with smashes like 
“Fields of Gold” - inspired, he 
explained onstage, by the corn- 
fields surrounding his English 
estate — he’s been breaking out 


T NOON, THE DAY AFTER 








rarities such as the 1993 album 
cut “Love Is Stronger Than Jus- 
tice.” “I've done tours where I've 
done wall-to-wall hits,” Sting 
says. “I can do that. But it’s 
more satisfying to do obscure 
songs and still get the same 
positive reaction.” 

After wrapping in Decem- 
ber, Back to Bass will hit Eu- 
rope — and he hopes to return 
to the States next year. Then 
ee) 


“T like forward 


momentum, 

Sting says. 

“ ’ . . ” 
It’s an addiction. 


Sting will try to find time for his 
long wish list of future projects: 
He'd like to do more orchestral 
shows, cut a follow-up to Songs 
From the Labyrinth - his 2006 
disc of 16th-century lute music 
- and return to England's Dur- 
ham Cathedral, where he re- 
corded a 2009 live DVD. “My 
task is to carve out territories 
in which I can operate, not to 
be stuck with just one thing,” 
he says. “I like that variety I've 
given myself where you say, 
‘What's Sting going to do next? 
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ENGLISHMAN IN 
NEW YORK 
Sting onstage at 
the Roseland 
Selligelelan 


It’s usually pretty good, so buy 
a ticket.’” 

One thing definitely not on 
that list? The Police, whose 
2007 reunion tour was one of 
the bestselling of all time. “I 
thought the timing was good, 
which I’m taking full credit 
for,” Sting says. “And it was 
a massively successful tour. 
There was always a question 
mark over the Police - were 
we broken up? We were final- 
ly able to put it to rest. But I’m 
not going to do it again. It was 
an exercise in nostalgia. ” 

Instead, he'll keep moving 
forward. He just released a free 
iPad app to complement his 
new 25 Years solo box set - “It’s 
a fascinating 360-degrees look 
at all aspects of my creative life” 
- and he's already written 30 
songs for The Last Ship, a mu- 
sical about the shipbuilding 
industry in his hometown of 
Newcastle, England. “We gota 
very emotional response, from 
laughter to tears,” he says of 
the first table-reading a week 
earlier. “So I'm quietly confi- 
dent. Doing a musical is a very 
demanding and a very concise 
form — but I’m enjoying the hell 
out of it.” PATRICK DOYLE 











IN THE NEWS 


Michael Jackson’s 
estate shopping biopic 
The King of Pop's estate 

is reportedly in talks with 
producers Ivan Reitman and 
Tom Pollock (Up in the Air, | 
Love You, Man) 
to finance a 
movie about 
Jackson's life. 
in other news, 
Jackson's doc 
tor, Conrad 
Murray, was found guilty of 
involuntary manslaughter on 
November 7th, wrapping up a 
six-week trial where prosecu- 
tors argued that Murray was 
responsible for giving Jackson 
a lethal dose of Propofol. “Jus- 
tice has finally been served,” 
Said the late singer's parents, 
Katherine and Joe Jackson. 


jackson 


Radiohead announce 
2012 U.S. tour dates 
Radiohead have announced 
the initial leg of their first 
extensive stateside tour in 
more than three years. The 
trek is slated to kick off Febru- 
ary 27th in Miami and to run 
through March 15th, with 
more dates expected soon. 


Black Sabbath to 
reunite for album, tour 
The original lineup of Black 
Sabbath - Ozzy Osbourne, 
Tony lommi, Geezer Butler 
and Bill Ward - are reunit- 

ing for their first album since 
1978's Never Say Die. Rick 
Rubin will pro- 
duce the disc, 
which the band 
expects to re- 
lease next year 
and support 
with a world 
tour. “It’s really back to the old 
Sabbath style and sound,” said 
Rubin, Added lommi, “It’s now 
or never. We get along great. 
Everything's really good.” 


Adele ‘on the mend’ 
after throat surgery 
Adele is on the road to 
recovery after a November 
7th surgery to stop a recur- 
ring vocal-cord hemorrhage. 
“1'm doing really well, on the 
mend, super- 
happy, relaxed 
and very 
positive with it 
all,” the singer 
wrote on her 
website. “The 
operation was a success and 
I'm just chilling out now until! 
get the all-clear from my doc 
tors.” According to concert- 
industry insiders, the singer 
is hoping to launch her first 
major U.S. tour in 2012. “She's 
holding arenas,” a source tells 
ROLLING STONE. 
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NEW Sound Link’ Wireless Mot 
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wherever you want. The Bose’ SoundLink’ is a wireless speaker system that works with your 
smartphone, tablet or other Bluetooth’ devices. It’s engineered to deliver clear, detailed sound, with 
two proprietary Bose radiators that reproduce deep, rich low notes. We challenge you to find the same 
level of performance from any Other speaker this small. Try the 


SoundLink’ speaker for yourself and discover a whole »)) A _| a 
new way to unleash the music on your phone. 


Bose. com/SoundLink ‘ |- 800- 459- 2073, ext. 3228 


Orpor tion, The Bive /ord mark anc logos are registerec 
oth SiG. Inc hice by Bose Corporation is under license. 


Scan to learn more 
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E00 FIGHTERS AND JOAN JETT 

“Bad Reputation” (YouTube) 

True fact! Scientists have determined that 

it is physically impossible to rock harder 
than Dave Grohl and Joan Jett do in this killer 
YouTube clip, which features the duo tag- 
teaming her classic jam during a recent Foos 
gig at Madison Square Garden. 


Ah JAMES BLAKE 
Za “ACase of You” 

@ Can you picture Joni Mitch- 
ell fist-pumping all night long ata 
rave? No? Us neither. But when we 
listen to R&B-step weirdo Blake’s 
Stark, alien cover of her 1971 tune, 
we can almost see her getting a 
massage in the chill-out room. 








q) TENNIS 

7, “Origins” 

XD onthe first single 
from its second LP - 
produced by Black Key 
Patrick Carney, who is 
apparently killing it this 
week (see No. 3) - the 
indie buzz crew returns 
with sweeter girl- 
group melodies, more 
groovacious garage 
backbeat and fuzzier 
fuzz bass. 





™ ATLAS SOUND 

Parallax 
@ JF Deerhunter’s Bradford Cox 
Steps into the spotlight on his 
latest solo LP, trading arty obscu- 
rity for impeccably catchy pop 
songcraft. It’s his Ziggy Stardust 
moment, complete with cover art 
shot by Bowie bud Mick Rock. 


“a > 
DRAKE FEAT. 
Qs WONDER 
“Doing It Wrong” 
Drizzy lets an ex down easy 
on this Take Care highlight, 
crooning goodbyes over gently 
rolling synths. And then he 
unleashes the big dog: Stevie 
fucking Wonder, who busts 
out an “isn’t She Lovely”- 
Tlimirisuleliie: Beles 







‘> TOM WAITS 
y “Satisfied” 
4am Video 
in this black-and- 
white clip for Waits’ 
new single - 
directed by 
How High au- 
teur (and Son 
of Bob) Jesse 
Dylan - L.A.’s 
dime-store 
troubadour 
stomps and 
hollers like he 
accidentally 
drank a bunch 
of gasoline. Again. 


fay THE BLACK KEYS 

~~ “Run Right Back” 
@ J Hot damn! The Keys rev up 
another sneak peek at their super- 
charged new disc, E/ Camino (due 
out December 6th). It’s a lean, 
mean, heartbreak-powered riff 
machine that is perfect for night- 
time drives. Or daytime drives. 
Pretty much all drives. 





= r 4 SMASHING PUMPKINS 
4 “Honeyspider” 

Think Matt Pinfield somehow 
invented alt-rock in the Nineties? 
Think again, bro! For proof, check 
out this heavy, trippy 1989 demo - 
which comes with the new reissue 
of the Pumpkins’ 1991 debut, Gish. 


» al 





» Hear It Now! check out RoLtiNnG SToNE’s must-hear music picks at rollingstone.com/rsplaylist. 
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Tom Petty 


On his new live set, why 
he loves vinyl and the 
Heartbreakers’ next LP 


Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers have been taking 

it easy this year - aside from 
Kiss My Amps Live, the vinyl- 
only set they just released for 
Record Store Day’s Black Fri- 
day event. But they're looking 
forward to cutting a new disc 
in 2012. “I'm writing,” Petty 
says. “I haven't had much time 
to get back to the studio yet, 
but that’s my next move.” 


Why a live album now? 


| heard the tapes [from 2010's 
Mojo tour] and thought that 

it was really good playing, 

and that we should put it out 
somehow. It was as simple as 
that. Then | thought we should 
make it sound as good as we 
can - So we're just going to put 
it out on vinyl. 

| take it you agree with Neil 
Young about the inferiority 
of digital media. 


Yeah, I’ve had that discussion 
with Neil, actually. | complete- 
ly agree. In its highest form, 
the Blu-ray level, digital is 
incredible - but below that, it 
Starts losing fidelity. | got back 
into vinyl a few years ago. It’s 
hard to beat the sound. 


At the show | saw last year, 
you seemed to have the most 
fun with newer tunes. If you 
didn’t have to please the 
audience, how many old hits 
would you play? 

if |! wasn’t worrying about that 
at all, | probably wouldn't play 
any! We just did some shows 
last weekend at a little place, 
and most of the show, we 

did pretty deep album cuts. | 
wouldn't be surprised if that 
becomes more of the rule 
than the exception. 





Have you thought about 

making another Mudcrutch 

album? 

it every day 

[laughs]. Wwe ee \ 

talk about it. : 
Sd 

itis very 

probable. 

BRIAN 


| think about 

I can’t say 
it'll happen \\, 
- but | think ; 
HIATT 
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IT’S READY 
TO FIND A CUP OF COFFEE. 


BLACK. NO SUGAR. NO WHIP. 
NO FOAM. HOLD THE ICE CREAM 
AND THE CUTE NAMES. ARE YOU? 
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You need a strong cup of black coffee and you need it now. So the reinvented 2012 Toyota Camry is available with 
Entune’™*” to help you find the perfect cup. Want to find a good slice of pizza? Use Bing!” Need a 


restaurant reservation? Use OpenTable® ~ —— With Entune™ you can get what you want when you want, without 





having to. reach for your smartphone. It’s like a large cup of technology with a double shot of handy. 


toyota.com/camry 





Michael Stipe 





On the end of R.E.M. as we know tit, 
staying friends with his ex-bandmates 
and why he won’t make a solo LP 


¢ HIS IS MY LAST DAY OF WORK,” 
Michael Stipe says cheerfully, 
strolling through the ROLLING 
STONE offices after giving one of 


his final interviews as the singer of R.E.M. 
Theoretically, he is promoting the two-CD 
compilation Part Lies, Part Heart, Part Truth, 

Part Garbage 1982-2011, a thorough primer on 
the band’s wild ride from the small post-punk 
scene in Athens, Georgia, to worldwide celebrity. 
But that ended on September 21st, when Stipe, gui- 
tarist Peter Buck and bassist Mike Mills announced 
they were disbanding - drummer Bill Berry quit 
in 1997 - and Stipe, 51, spends most of 
our hour looking back in candor and 
relishing the idea of a new life out 
of rock. “Who says I have to be 
a songwriter?” he says, smiling. 
“Tm in a place right now where I 
don’t know what the future holds 
for me.” There are immediate 
prospects, including a new docu- 
mentary film he’s producing about 
Internet celebrity and his current 
work in sculpture. Stipe also 
makes it official: no solo album. 
“It's unfathomable to me right 
now. What would it sound like? 
Watered-down R.E.M.?” 


How did you feel the day of 
the announcement? Scared, 
relieved? 

I stayed in New York. Mike 
was in Athens. Peter was in 
Mexico — he wanted to be as far 
away as he could. But I was here 
in case things went pear-shaped 
and I had to go on Jimmy Fal- 
lon or something to say, “No, 
this is really OK.” I'd texted ev- 
erybody I felt needed to know 
from me, called a few people 
and then went to Madison Av- 
enue and walked. I went intoa 
cafe, took a deep breath - and 
I completely let go. I had been 
under contract since I was 22. 
I'd been in a band since I was 
19. I was experiencing some- 
thing profound for the first 
time: freedom. Suddenly, I 
was a free agent. Mike and I 
met up two nights later, and 
he said to me, “This feels lib- 
erating.” [Sighs] I was like, “He 
feels the same way.” 
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Mike told me the three of you first discussed disbanding in 
2008. How hard was it to keep it a secret? 

It was very hard. My fear was that it would leak - and it would 
be my fault [ grins]. It’s not like we sat down one night and had a 
somber discussion. But we were at the end of a record contract. 
We are all in our fifties and have other lives. And R.E.M. has al- 

ways been about the rule of “no.” We always knew what we 
didn’t want to do. The number of times in 31 years when 
one of us almost packed our bags and left is uncount- 
able. But we stuck with it. 
| first saw R.E.M. live in 1982. What was your 
idea then of a life in music? How long did 
you think it could go? 


what it was to be in a band, travel the world and 
have people love you. I had not worked out how 
much work it would take. Anyone can make a bozo 
of themselves — that’s easy. To do something valuable 
for you and others, fall flat on your face and bounce 
back from that - that’s not so easy. I got a handle on 
it with [1987's] Document. I felt like, “OK, I can 
take my shirt offin this photograph. Peo- 
ple are going to like it more.” I had 
long hair like Robert Plant, and 
I looked great. But I felt [hada 
purpose, and it came from the 
songs. It wasn't just me spout- 
ing about my own stuff. It was 
recognizing that I become fu- 
rious at injustice. 
How did your friend- 
ships with Peter and Mike 
change? Most of your time 
together was about tours 
and records. 

The work is our life’s 
dream come true. As hard 
as it was to play somewhere 

in January where it’s bitch- 


snow on the ground, and 
you have a sore throat be- 
cause everyone in the crew is 
sick, all of that stuff doesn’t mat- 
ter when you step onstage. Person- 
al problems between us would dis- 
appear. That part didn't change at all. 
I'm seeing Peter next week. Mike and 
I had dinner the other night. Those 
relationships will continue. 
So why bother splitting? 

It was important for R.E.M. to be 
finite, not let it become this thing 
that might or might not happen. 

We needed this not to be the elephant 
in the room: “Why has it been three years 
and you're not talking about a tour or a 
new album? You haven't signed a new 
deal.” We had to put it behind us. 
is there a particular song you will 
miss singing onstage with R.E.M.? 
“Man on the Moon’ - watching the ef- 


people at the end of a show. And that is 


an easy song to sing. It’s hard to sing a 
bad note in it. @ 
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I was still emerging into this teenage dream of 


ass cold, there’s two feet of 


fect of that opening bass line on a sea of 
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First we reduced its size. 


The new Aspire S3 Ultrabook”’ 


13.3" LED screen. 
Instant Ont Instant Connect. 
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Then we reduced its price. 


Starting at just 


$899. 


Actual size. Amazing but true. 
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Ultrabook is a tradernark of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and/or other countries. “Acer Green Instant On enables the notebook to fast resurne in less than 2 seconds. Time based on Microsoft standard 
applications opened. © 2011 Acer America Corporation. All nights reserved. Acer and the Acer logo are registered trademarks of Acer Inc. Other trademarks, registered trademarks, and/or service 
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“I quite often pee in my dressing room’s trash can. Otherwise I'd be Latey Gaga.” —Lady Gaga 


WHOLE LOTTA WHO 
Golden mod Roger 
Daltrey was joined 
by Robert Plant for 
the launch of their 


ew teen and > 


foung-adult cancer 
fogram at UCLA, 
A 


Back to 
the Past 


Duckwalking like Marty 
McFly at Hill Valley High’s 
Enchantment Under the 
Sea dance, Michael J. 

Fox shredded through 
“Johnny B. Goode” ona 
cherry-red Gibson and 
jammed with his old Light 
of Day co-star Joan Jett, 
at his annual Parkinson's 
benefit in New York. By 
all accounts, it was heavy. 
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Fox and 

Jett wield 
their time 
machines. 


. friend: 
\ Love. 


Frances 


Grunge Guy 


Do we hear wedding bells for grunge’s most 
famous progeny? Frances Bean Cobain is ru- 
mored to be engaged to Isaiah Silva, guitarist 
for folk-pop outfit the Rambles, and like her 
late dad, Kurt, a full-fledged cardigan fetishist. 
Not to be upstaged by her daughter’s news, 
estranged mom Courtney Love whipped out 
her boobies onstage in Brazil. Classy! 


INTO T 
GROOVE Att 
\ New York final 5, 

for her YouTube- 
hosted dance 
™ contest, Madonna 
+ hand-picked 
hoofer Lil Buck 
) fora spot on her 
52082 world tour. 
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The Toxic 
Twins hit 
the Pacific. 


Permanent Vacation 


Steven Tyler’s shower spill aside - “He looked terrible, all puffy and 
shit,” reports Joe Perry - Aerosmith’s South American tour was a 
smashing success. “The shows were explosive,” Perry says. En route 
to rocking Japan, Perry and Tyler hit the pristine beaches of Hawaii. 


. 


ae 


) 8 ae 

S| 
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AMERICAN | 


BADASSES 4 

Kid Rock joiné¢ 

his Detroit 

brother Bob 
-Segeronstagei@\ - 
Orlando forthe > » 
- intoxicating 

anthem “Real® 

I o ea 
Mean Bottle.” \ 
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THE OZZMAN SNIFFETH 
At Black Sabbath’s reunion 
announcement in Los 
Angeles, Ozzy Osbourne 
Tiree: Mu limelm iia 
Rubin's guru beard. 


HAIL TO THE KEEF 
Bill Clinton presented 
Keith Richards witha 

Mailer Prize for his 

Telgellemelihcelelies-de-lelihe 
Life, in New York. 


SOUL POWER 

_ Ata New York foodie 
‘gathering, ?uestlove 
DJ'd and busted out 
his signature fried 
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Twilight of 7 Running Back 


With rule changes favoring passing attacks and protecting franchise 
QBs, the superstar leading rusher is nearly extinct By Matt Taibbi 


OMETHING IS HAPPEN- 
S ing to the running-back 

position in the NFL. It’s 
not dying out completely, like 
the single wing did years ago 
or the traditional blocking full- 
back mostly has in the past 
decade, but it is beginning to 
fade, sort of like Marty McFly 
in his family picture in Back 
to the Future. With defensive 
secondaries increasingly emas- 
culated by no-contact rules and 
pass-rushers slowed by a spate 
of don't-breathe-on-the-super- 
star reforms named after pret- 
ty-boy franchise quarterbacks 
(the “Brady rule,” the “Carson 
Palmer rule”), the NFL has rap- 
idly evolved into a kind of glo- 
rified Arena League, where a 
team’s success or failure mostly 
depends on who it has throw- 
ing the ball. 

More and more, the NFL 
is taking on the character of 
the NBA, where no lead is safe 
and games almost always come 
down to the last possession. 
How much of this is by design 
is hard to say, but in watching 
the absurd passing and scoring 
numbers put up in the NFL this 
year (Drew Brees, Tom Brady 
and Aaron Rodgers are all on 
pace to break the single-season 
passing record), it’s hard not to 





imagine some backroom con- 
spiracy of owners, marketing 
reps and TV-network execu- 
tives deciding privately to juice 
the league’s touchdown num- 
bers in an attempt to corral that 
most loathsome creature in the 
entire sports biosphere, the “ca- 
sual fan.” 

Back in the league’s glory 
years, the game’s biggest 
stars were running backs: 
Earl Campbell, Walter Pay- 
ton, Franco Harris and Tony 
Dorsett. Long before his days of 
stalking and double homicides, 
O.J. Simpson was the icon of the 
NFL, hurtling through cheer- 
ing airport crowds with the 
league’s most recognizable face. 
But today, none of the top run- 
ning backs isa household name, 
and the three most dominant 
runners we have - Tennessee’s 
Chris Johnson, Minnesota’s 
Adrian Peterson and Jackson- 
ville’s Maurice Jones-Drew - 
will almost certainly watch the 
playoffs from home, as hav- 
ing the stud runner who car- 
ries the mail just doesn’t mean 
what it once did. If Johnson ran 
through an airport, even a Ten- 
nessee airport, he'd be gang- 
tackled by vigilant Tea Partiers 
who wouldn't know him from 
the next young black dude with 
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dreads and gold teeth (the mod- 
ern-day Chris Johnson Hertz 
commercial would probably 
end with him seizing on the 
gate floor after being tased, 
while a TSA agent looks down 
and barks, “Where'‘d you get the 
briefcase, son?”). 

In the Seventies, when de- 
fensive backs were allowed to 
scratch, claw and ball-punch 
wide receivers all the way down 
the field, it was nearly impos- 





The NFL has rapidly 


evolved into a 
glorified Arena 
League with absurd 
passing and scoring. 


sible to build an NFL attack 
around the passing game. 
Under these excellently Nean- 
derthal rules, making any pass 
over 20 yards was a low-per- 
centage play. So your best bet 
was to grind out first downs 
with a 30-carry lead dog like 
Larry Csonka or Franco Har- 
ris and take the occasional shot 
down the field. It was even bet- 
ter if you had a 230-pound 
monster such as Earl Camp- 
bell. You could run him right 


i oo] AOTBALL | 


at the defense every play and 
watch him carry d-linemen 
seven, eight, nine yards down 
the field. Of course this was 
when Hall of Fame tackles like 
Bob Lilly weighed 260 pounds 
and feared linebackers like Jack 
Ham weighed 225. Good luck 
with that these days. Now, if you 
want to send your $10 million 
tailback into the line 30 times 
a game, he’s going to be run- 
ning into NASA-designed 330- 
pound killing machines like the 
Patriots’ Vince Wilfork or Halo- 
ti Ngata of the Ravens. It doesn't 
matter how tough you are, if 
you're a 220-pound kid and you 
have to get hit 25 times a game 
byone of those beasts, you're not 
going to last long. 

That’s why we see so many 
ton a la former Redskin Clin- 
ton Portis (who looked like he 
a be one of the all-time 
greats) set the league on fire 
as home-run hitters in their 
first few seasons, but by year 
four or five are slurring their 
speech and showing up at work 
in Mardi Gras costumes, their 
brains completely scrambled. 
Backs such as former Steel- 
er Willie Parker or the Texans’ 
Arian Foster routinely come 
from nowhere to post Pro Bowl 
seasons, and teams ride them 
hard for a few years like porn 
actresses. And then one day, 
when their bodies are spent, 
they are sent out the door to 
crawl up and down the waiver 
wire on broken knees or, in the 
case of someone like the Buffalo 
Bills’ Travis Henry, to do drug 
deals in Montana when the car- 
ries dry up. 

There are still a few almost- 
stars running backs, and a few 
teams that are trying to win 
on the ground. The 49ers are 
riding Frank Gore's ragged- 
porn-star-who-has-been-to- 
too-many-gangbangs phase to 
the NFC West title this year, the 
Raiders are inching toward the 
AFC West title on the weak an- 
kles of Darren McFadden, and 
the Bears are trying desperate- 
ly to squeeze one more playoff 
run out of Matt Forte's bat- 
tered body. But more like- 
ly than not, all of those guys 
will be on crutches a year from 
now, watching Brady and 
Peyton Manning live their 
ninth postseason lives with 
their latest running-backs- 
by-committee. @ 
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WHEN YOU'RE AN NFL COACH, 
THERE ARE NO SICK DAYS...OR NIGHTS. 





The nightime, snit ling sneezing, coughing, aching, 


fever, best sleep you ever got with a cold...medicine 


The non-drowsy, stuffy head, sore throat, coughing, 
aching, tever, best day even with a cold...medicine le 
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Celebrate the season together. Let’s Merry. starbucks.com/mern 


On Fimi! On Britney! 
On Weezy Springsteen! 


Ten new holiday classics that will stuff your stocking 
and roast your chestnuts By Rob Sheffield 
OPEN FOR GATEFOLD >>- 
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Oh Christmas Blend 








Great Starbucks Cards 
for everyone on your list 
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Purple Sleighs 


to the tune of “Purple Haze” 


Purple sleighs 
Ride through my brain 
Zebra stripes 
On my candy cane 

Foxy ladies 


Decorate my walls 


‘Scuse me while | deck my balls. 


Magic mushrooms 
And mistletoe 
Elves and gnomes 
Dancing in the snow 
Orange sunshine and silver bells 
Looks like were heading for that First Noel. 


Move over, Rover! 
And let Santa take over! 


Purple sleighs 
Ride through my brain 
Crosstown traffic 
Down Jingle Bell Lane 
Come join our funky gyPSY band 
We'll go walking in a Windowpane wonderland. 


Stockings hung 
By the chimney with care 
Lysergic headband 
Holding back my hair 
Partridges in the party tree 
Lord, that Christmas spirit cast a spell on me. 


Not necessarily merry; but... 


Feliz Na vidad. 


A e 
f\ 


WW 
(Fs 4 ah a i“ iv 
Rudolph th 
eB 
Sabbath Reindecp 


to the tune of “Iron Man” 


” ae shiny nose 
rm ee even say it glows 
eater r call him names 
im play no reindeer games 


i iad Nobody wants him 
rs : ride on their sleds 
ete ody likes him 
olph plots his revenge 


oe Mamas believe 
ae oggy Christmas Eve 
tak your nose so bright 
you guide my sleigh tonight?” 


Parnes liked him 

: y Just turned away 
i pe of vengeance 

S he crashes the sleigh 


ra oe nose so red 
a 's victims full of dread 

. et ae catastrophe 

€ go down in history. 





Ho 
tothe t 
I met 

She 

The l: 
Then sh 


Gimme, ; 


She wo 

I offe 

She sm 
She trimm: 


Gimme 


She gave 1 
All th 
And s 


Then she 


Gimm 


The 
The 
She 


Gimi 


to the tu 






nky Tonk Santa — 
ine of “Honky Tonk Women 
her on a snowy Christmas evening 
said she used my chimney for a slide 
dy said she'd flown all night to see me 
e took me upstairs for a reindeer ride. 


It’s the honky tonk Santa 
rimme, gimme the Christmas Eve blues. 


re red velvet pants and boots of leather 

red eggnog, but she demanded yin? 

oked up all the ashes from my fireplace ; 

ed my tree and then she trimmed my mine, 
It’s the honky tonk Santa 


gimme, gimme the Christmas Eve blues. 


swimming and maids a-milking 
e French hens and turtle doves I'd need 
aid there were some Puerto Rican elves 
in’ to meet me | 
| ety back of her sleigh and said, 
“Let it bleed.’ 

It’s the honky tonk Santa 
gimme, gimme the Christmas 
soaked Yuletide kisses 
n what to my wondering eyes should appear 
: flew back up my chimney, but she told me, 

“I only come but once a year. 


It’s the honky tonk Santa 


me, gimme, gimme the Christmas E 


ne swans a- 


Eve blues. 
e, 


lady gave me gin- 


ve blues. 


Morrissey 
the Snowman 


man” : 


_ 


Morrissey the Snowman 


Was a pale and morbid soul 


He was made of snow 
He read Wilde and Poe 
And his repartee Was droll. 


rrissey the Snowman 

fet to eh the children cry 
He would moan and sing, 

“t can't wait for spring 

ind the dreaded sunny day 


the children loved him 

His Eskimo blood would freeze 

He'd sigh and say; “Why ee 
All of life's complexities: 


I die.” 


The more 


Morrissey the Snowman 
Finally got his chance to melt 
But we heard him say 

As he dripped away; 


Pee 4 


ne of “Frosty hee | 
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December 24th 


to the tune of “1999” 





I was dreaming when I wrote this 
It might be crazy to believe 
But when I woke up this morning 
This morning was Christmas Eve 
Forgot to do my shopping 


For the ladies on my purple list 
Gotta haul ass to the mall : , 
Or those ladies might get slightly pissed. i Ae A, at 
Bat § pnuly p Ve lr ag 7 ’ 
They say that Santa’s coming - 
With his toys from the Great White North “, > 


So tonight I’m gonna shop é 
Like it’s December 24th. 


The streets were total chaos 

The mall had no security guard 
Maxed out my purple AmEx 

Now I’m burning out my MasterCard 
I hit Victoria's Secret 
The Body Shop had me in line 
I got lost in Bed and Bath 
Till that Beyond showed me a funky time. 


They say that Santa’s coming 
With his toys from the Great White North 
So tonight I’m gonna shop 
Like it’s December 24th. 


I got toys for Wendy and Lisa, 
Apollonia, Diamond and Pearl, 
Plus new sticks for Sheila E., 
Because she’s my little drummer girl. 
If you brought me gay apparel 
Leave it underneath my tree 
But I won't don it till I check 
If this apparel’s gay enough for me. 







They say that Santa’s coming 
With his toys from the Great White North 
So tonight I’m gonna shop 

Like it’s December 24th. 


If you didn’t come for bargains 
Don’t bother knocking on the door 
The mall’s about to close 
And we're still battling store to store 
In line at Crate & Barrel 
My mind says prepare to fight 
But if I’m going broke 
I’m gonna have myself a freaky tonight. 


They say that Santa’s coming 
With his toys from the Great White North 
So tonight I’m gonna shop 
Like it’s December 24th. 





Mangerland 


to the tune of “Jungleland” 








In the little town of Bethlehem 

Mary looks so fine 

She and Joseph rode their B.C. ‘16 camels 
Over the Jersey state line. 


She's givin birth in the barn tonight 
While Joseph takes his stand 
With cows and donkeys and sheep and goats 
Down in Mangerland. 
When they pulled into Bethlehem 
There was no room at the inn 
he stable door 


So Joseph opened t 
And told her, “Yo, Maty, climb in.’ 


Since God got Mary pregnant 
Joseph plays in a rock & roll band 
While the shepherds get restless 
and so do the sheep 

Out in Mangerland. 


Outside the snow’s on fire 
Ina real death waltz 
Between Nazareth and Galilee 
And the wise men down here 
Don’t know nothing at all 
They just leave presents under the tree. 


And the angel spoke, 

“Lo, the change was made uptown 
And the Big Man has joined the band 
So pour out a little wine on the stable floor 

Tonight... 
Ini. sf 
Man... 
Ger... 
Laaaaaand. 


Ham 
of the | 


to the tune of “In 


I come from the land 

Where the reindeer fly : 

4 ] Hammer 0 
Ride our sleigt 

Sliding down you 

North Pole, 1 é 


So when yo 
When yo 
You better be g« 


: DTF the Halls 
O the’ tune of “Deck the Halls” 


oe I come from the lar 


It's Britney, bitch! 


DTF wi Where Jack Frost 
. with boughs of hol] Bl; 
Santa, i a % (a la la Whisper te 
Fa la is oy : ae es call me If the store: 
a, lalalala 
your pare 


On your lap th 
P the partys jumping We are your 6 


Fa la la la la, la lala le 


In your 
y — the bass is pumpin So when} 
@ lala lala, lala lala § When j 
I've been You better be 
ss ; naughty Brit this year 
So let ea a la la la, la la la la So now j 
ee my Christmas cheer Your crying 
Tonight's th i ia la la, la la la la To be a roc 
4 € night for my atonement Or find your : 
Ana a la la la la, lala lala 
can tell just wh Ho ho, t 
at your bo 
ne meant ( 







Fa lala lala, lala lala 


Have — a Britney Christmas 
. alalalala, la 

This beat is sicker hacen remi 

ie S la la lala, lala la la Bi; 
: € season to be skeezin’ 
is sak : la la la, lala la le 

W what mood Britney’s ; 

Fa la la lala, lala la la W eee 
e 


Let me be your femme fatale 
om ge Sy la la la, la lala la 
zi Hee = Christmas bal] 

. | ala,lalalala 

Let’s zi pm angels in the snow 
ad a la la la la, lala la la 

S mistletoe on my camel 
Fa lala lala, lala la la mr 







mer 
Claus 


nmigrant Song” 


> 


SS 


The Dreidel Song 


of the ice and snow 





and the chestnuts glow 
f the Claus ‘“< 
| to the tune of All Along 
1s to new lands ” 
r chimney tonight the Watchtower —" 
nn Oe “1 have a little dreidel 
u're sleeping | made him out of clay 
ure awake But, oy, there's too much confusion, 
od for evil’s sake. | heard the joker say: 
\d of the ice and snow # / “schmucks and gonifs, they drink my wine 
nips at Satan's nose va Their eggnog makes my head spin 
rides again My Chanukah gelt is worth bupkes 
; Oh, dreidel, will I ever win?” 


J 


les of Donder 
war bosed “No reason, all this kvetching, 
the dreidel kindly spoke. 


nts are hosed H a? 

orlar-or-or-ords OW : 

werlor-or-or-ords. St ] Rick Ross where are many here among Us 
ole Chr 1ST ma S Who feel this whole month 1s but a joke. 


youre sleeping 
ou're awake to the tune of “BMF” «The economy is fakakta, 
Nita acriin ~ The mall has nowhere to park 





good for evil’s sake. 
rou better stop Rick Ross: The goyim buy toy guns that spark 
and your pouting I think I'm St. Nick Or flesh-colored Christs that 
‘k and not to roll Kris Kringle | glow in the dark.” 
Rocane mil oor Pron es “I too have 4 little dreidel, 
In le 7? ; 
10 ho, ho ho... - Qes = ] - Drake arrived to Say: — 
el. Under Phi “And she is one fine-ass dreidel 
Elf . Sa | molded her ass out of clay. 
“I take her to Club Paradise 
[make a list The DJ gives her a spin 
Gotta check it twi And once she gets @ taste of me 
ae She falls, and then I win. 





a Hermey Dentist 
hit'll leave you real nice 
Holly jolly 

mi Ho ho ho 
it snow, motherf---ers 
Let it f---ing snow, 


Lil Wayne: 

oer like it’s Christmas Ev 

; ie Money might freeze ; 

me Christmas cheer 

o ’ ie time of the year 

_ Syrup and a lot of eal 

4 peace, Apollo Creed 

x8 OWN, SIX or seven inche 
strictly for my Grinches 


Load up the cho 
So much ice, 

é Smoking u 
Cause it’s the 
A lot of pills, 
Damn, r 
Snow comi 
This beat 








y drinks 


The holida 
have arrived 
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Obama's Pipeline Limbo 


The president postponed the Keystone pipeline — but Big Oil 


is already looking for another way to burn Canada’s tar sands 


OT SINCE THE DAYS OF 
George W. Bush’s “Clear 
Skies” and “Healthy Forests” 
initiatives has America been 
presented with a project as cravenly cor- 
porate and backward-looking as the Key- 
stone XL pipeline. The 1,700-mile-long 
pipeline, designed to funnel tar sands oil 


from Canada into refineries along the Gulf 


Coast, was sold as a cure for America’s en- 


ergy crisis and a way to put thousands of 


Americans to work. In fact, it was nothing 
but a giant boondoggle, propped up by in- 
dustry lobbying and corrupt science. If it 
were built, it would have helped cook the 
climate and made our addiction to oil even 
tougher to kick. 

But thanks to a surprise decision by 
President Obama, the Keystone XL is dead 
in its tracks. Because the $7 billion pipe- 
line would have crossed an internation- 
al border, it needed a special permit from 
the State Department - giving Obama 
the power to cancel the project. “In ef- 
fect, whether or not to build this pipeline 
was Obama's call,” says Bill McKibben, 
the climate activist and author who played 
a lead role in organizing protests to stop 


Illustration by Victor JUHASZ 


x ByJeff Goodell * 


the pipeline. On November 10th, the State 
Department announced that it was post- 
poning a decision on the pipeline’s permit 
until 2013 at the earliest, pending further 
review of the project’s proposed route. 
The White House immediately released 
a statement emphasizing the president's 
“support” for the decision - giving envi- 
ronmentalists a rare reason to celebrate. “I 
wish the president would have killed Key- 
stone outright, but he did the smart thing 
politically,” says Erich Pica, president of 
Friends of the Earth. “By kicking the can 
down the road until 2013, he both stalled 
the construction of the pipeline and de- 
fused it as an election-year issue.” 

Obama was apparently swayed, in part, 
by the widespread demonstrations orga- 
nized to protest the pipeline. The permit- 
ting process ran into stiff opposition from 
a loud and diverse coalition, from Ne- 
braska ranchers who feared that a pipe- 
line leak could pollute the state’s drinking 
water to Tea Party activists who were 
pissed off that a foreign company could 
be granted the right to confiscate private 
property from U.S. citizens to clear a path 
for the pipeline. Only four days before 


Obama's decision, 10,000 anti-pipeline 
activists built a human chain around the 
White House; many carried signs that 
challenged Obama with his own words: 
“Let's be the generation that finally frees 
America from the tyranny of oil.” 

The oil industry fought hard to keep 
Keystone alive, making wildly exaggerat- 
ed claims that the pipeline - the country’s 
largest infrastructure project — would cre- 
ate tens of thousands of jobs and decrease 
America’s reliance on oil from the Middle 
East. TransCanada, the company build- 
ing the pipeline, had already spent nearly 
$2 billion buying land and parts for the 
project, anticipating approval by the end 
of the year. But Keystone took anoth- 
er blow when The New York Times un- 
earthed evidence revealing an unsavory 
relationship between TransCanada and 
the State Department. 

Even worse, scientists warned, the 
amount of carbon locked up in the tar 
sands - 230 billion tons - would be more 
than enough, if burned, to spike global 
warming to catastrophic levels. James 
Hansen, NASA's leading climate scientist, 
predicted that if Keystone went through, 
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it would be “game over” for the planet. 
“The pipeline became more than an envi- 
ronmental or energy issue,” says Michael 
Brune, executive director of the Sierra 
Club. “It was almost a philosophical refer- 
endum on who we are as Americans, and 
what we care about.” 


LTHOUGH MOST AMERICANS 

don’t know it, the U.S. gets 

more oil from Canada than it 

does from the entire Middle 

East. Of the 9 million barrels of oil we im- 
port each day, 2 million come from Can- 
ada - half of them from a vast expanse 
in Alberta called the tar sands. Most of 
the major oil companies have operations 
there, including two of the biggest funders 
of the climate disinformation machine: 
ExxonMobil and Koch Industries, the 
Kansas-based refining and pipeline op- 
eration that handles 25 percent of the tar 
sands oil currently heading into America. 
Extracting oil from the tar sands is a 
nasty, polluting, energy-intensive busi- 
ness. To get at the tar sands, oil compa- 
nies must first cut down huge tracts of the 
boreal forests that cover Alberta before 
deploying huge, industrial-scale shovels 
and draglines to dig up the tar sand itself 
- ablack goo that resembles roof tar mixed 
with beach sand. After dumping the goo 
into enormous vats of superhot water to 
separate out the sand and skim off the 
oil, refiners use an expensive and com- 
plex process called hydrocracking to turn 
the thick, sulfury gunk into gasoline or 
diesel. Finally, all the water and sand left 
over from the process - laden with heavy 
metals and toxins - is pumped into giant 
holding areas that form massive lakes 
of toxic sludge. In Alberta, all this takes 
place on a scale so large that it can be seen 
from space; the “lakes” of sludge alone are 













among the largest human-built projects 
in the world. It has also wreaked enor- 
mous environmental destruction in Can- 
ada: killing off scores of migrating ducks, 
polluting local water supplies and coincid- 
ing with an alarming increase in cancer 
rates for indigenous people who live down- 
stream from the tar sands operations. 

Right now, the tar sands produce 
some 1.5 million barrels of oil a day - 
but by 2030, oil producers in Alber- 
ta hope to double that output. There's 
only one problem: The tar sands are land- 
locked. Unlike Saudi Arabia, where oil 
can be quickly and easily transported 
to the sea, the tar sands are transported 
to market through an extensive network 
of pipelines. And with the Midwest cur- 
rently experiencing an oil glut, thanks to 
a boom in shale oil, Canada’s tar sands 
can receive top dollar only if they're trans- 
ported all the way to the Gulf Coast, where 
they can be refined and shipped overseas. 
The Keystone XL pipeline, in effect, was 
a way for oil companies to leapfrog the 
United States by digging a four-foot-deep 
trench and laying a three-foot-wide steel 
pipe nearly 2,000 miles long to get their 
product from Canada to Europe and Asia. 

“The pipeline was absolutely central 
to the industry's expansion plans,” says 
Lorne Stockman, research director at Oil 
Change International, a nonprofit group 
in Washington, D.C. One market analysis 
conducted for TransCanada predicted 
that the pipeline would nearly double 
annual revenues from the tar sands to 
$3.9 billion by 2013. TransCanada itself 
would profit from Keystone by securing a 
stranglehold on the flow of oil out of Alber- 
ta, charging a tariff of about $7 for each 
barrel shipped down the pipeline. 

Back in 2008, when TransCanada offi- 
cially applied to the State Department for 








permission to build the pipeline, hardly 
anyone noticed. “We did not anticipate 
much opposition,” says Terry Cunha, a 
spokeswoman for the company. “It’s a 
fairly routine operation.” Earlier that same 
year, the Bush administration had rubber- 
stamped Keystone I, a pipeline that takes 
an even more circuitous route from Al- 
berta to Oklahoma. Why would the Key- 
stone XL be any different? The permit was 
handed off to the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs, a low-profile office responsi- 
ble for negotiating international treaties 
that draw little scrutiny, like negotiat- 
ing technology-sharing agreements with 
Uzbekistan. The only major hurdle facing 
the pipeline was an environmental-impact 
assessment, which the State Department - 
hardly a bastion of expertise in the myriad 
ways an oil-sands pipeline can harm the 
environment - would perform more or less 
on its own. Responsibility for handling the 
environmental review, in fact, fell mostly 
to ayoung member of the Foreign Service 
named Betsy Orlando, a lawyer with zero 
scientific background. 

Sure enough, when the State Depart- 
ment issued its draft report early last year, 
it concluded that the pipeline would have 
only a “minimal” impact on the environ- 
ment. The EPA immediately criticized 
the report, rating it as “inadequate” - the 
lowest possible designation. Among other 
things, the State Department failed to 
consider alternative routes for the pipe- 
line, and understated the likelihood of 
harmful spills that could devastate the 
Sand Hills, one of the most ecologically 
fragile areas of Nebraska. 

The study was further called into ques- 
tion when Friends of the Earth, rely- 
ing on the Freedom of Information Act, 
obtained e-mails and other documents 
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Australi Ozzy, Black Sabbath 
—- THREAT ASSESSMENT reunite frist 
ee y album since 1978. 
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pizza a vegetable. 
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ee WITH US ® ® 


——-« Unanimous 
Congress 
passes 
jobs bill 
for vets. 





Government* 
regulations 
cited in only 
0.3 percent 
of layoffs. 
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Congress moves to make 
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guitarist Rick Perry: Bill O'Reilly's Lincoln 
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Obama summit errors. 
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credit unions. 90-foot wave. 
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revealing that TransCanada had hired 
Paul Elliott, a deputy director of Hillary 
Clinton’s failed 2008 presidential cam- 
paign, as a principal lobbyist on the proj- 
ect. The e-mails show that federal officials 
enjoyed an extremely cozy relationship 
with Elliott, even coaching TransCanada 
on how to respond to the environmental 
impact statement. In one e-mail exchange 
from September 2010, a senior diplomat at 
the U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, Marja Ver- 
loop, praised Elliott after he won support 
for the pipeline from Sen. Max Baucus, a 
Democrat from Montana. “Go Paul!” Ver- 
loop gushed. “Baucus support holds clout.” 

Even more shocking, as The New York 
Times reported, the State Department's 
environmental impact statement had ac- 
tually been written by Cardno Entrix, a 
Houston-based consulting firm selected 


VEN BEFORE IT RIGGED THE 
State Department assessment 
in Washington, TransCanada 
dispatched representatives 
throughout the Midwest to buy right-of- 
way easements along the pipeline route in 
Montana, South Dakota and Nebraska. In 
2007, a TransCanada rep contacted Randy 
Thompson, a 64-year-old cattle rancher 
and proud Republican, and asked to meet 
him at his 400-acre spread in southern 
Nebraska. As it turned out, messing with 
Thompson was a huge mistake. 

When the rep arrived, he told Thomp- 
son that TransCanada was going to run 
the pipeline across his land, and offered to 
pay him $9,000 for a 100-year easement. 
Thompson was alarmed when he saw that 
the pipeline would be sunk four feet deep 
- directly in the water table. “They would 





After being transported 1,700 miles across 
America, much of the oil from the tar 
sands would likely be shipped overseas. 
* 


by none other than TransCanada. Card- 
no Entrix lists the pipeline developer as 
a “major client,” and the two companies 
have a direct financial relationship. Such 
outsourcing of government responsibility 
is as unusual as it is inappropriate. “This 
violates not only the intent but the very 
language of the law,” says Oliver Houck, 
a professor at Tulane University who spe- 
cializes in environmental and criminal 
law. A month after the Times article ap- 
peared, the State Department's inspector 
general announced that he was conduct- 
ing a special investigation into the han- 
dling of the pipeline permit. 
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be burying the pipeline right in my water 
supply,” he says. “Even a small spill or leak 
would ruin my land.” 

TransCanada warned Thompson that 
if he didn’t sell them the right of way, 
the company would seize his land under 
eminent domain. “I told them to take a 
hike,” Thompson says. But the scare tac- 
tic worked on other ranchers, who signed 
away their property for the pipeline. The 
move pissed Thompson off: In Nebras- 
ka, foreign corporations are not allowed 
to seize property until they have a fed- 
eral permit in hand. “These deals were 
made under false pretenses,” says David 
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Domina, a Nebraska attorney represent- 
ing ranchers against TransCanada. “They 
will not stand up in court, which would 
find them invalid.” 

But what really turned Thompson 
against the pipeline was TransCanada’s 
callous disregard for the environment. The 
company elected to route Keystone direct- 
ly through the Sand Hills, a sensitive re- 
gion that even die-hard conservatives in 
Nebraska believe should be left untouched. 
A spill in the Sand Hills, where the soil is 
extremely porous, could be devastating to 
the nation’s most important agricultural 
aquifer. John Stansbury, a professor of en- 
vironmental engineering at the University 
of Nebraska, found that even a tiny, unde- 
tected leak from an underground rupture 
could contaminate almost 5 billion gallons 
of drinking water with dangerous levels of 
benzene, a known carcinogen. 

Spills, in fact, are all too common on the 
nation’s pipelines: Since 1990, according to 
federal regulators, there have been at least 
100 “significant” spills on pipelines every 
year that have released 110 million gallons 
of hazardous waste. The Keystone I had so 
many spills - a dozen in its first year alone 
- that it had to be temporarily shut down. 
Last July, a pipeline operated by Enbridge 
Energy dumped nearly a million gallons of 
tar sand sludge into the Kalamazoo River. 
Estimated cleanup costs: $700 million. 

Outraged by TransCanada’s tactics, 
Thompson began appearing on TV and 
writing letters to newspapers warning of 
the dangers posed by a pipeline rupture. 
Bold Nebraska, a statewide activist group, 
distributed T-shirts that read 1 sTAND 
WITH RANDY. Before long, a grassroots 
movement had sprung up in Nebraska to 
force TransCanada to reroute the pipe- 
line around the Sand Hills. Last month, 
Gov. Dave Heineman called a special 
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session of the Nebraska legislature to 
block the pipeline. 

To counter such opposition, Trans- 
Canada preyed on the public’s econom- 
ic insecurity, claiming that the pipeline 
would create 20,000 jobs in construction 
and manufacturing, plus an addition- 
al 118,000 spinoff jobs that would inject 
$20 billion into the U.S. economy. Fox 
News went even further, suggesting that 
the pipeline “could provide up to a mil- 
lion new high-paying jobs” in the U.S. The 
numbers came from a report by a Texas 
consulting operation called the Perry- 
man Group - which, upon closer inspec- 
tion, turned out to be little more than an 
ex-professor from Southern Methodist 
University who accepted funding from 
TransCanada for predicting a jobs boom. 
The State Department, by contrast, esti- 
mated that building the pipeline would 
employ no more than 6,000 construction 
workers - and that once Keystone was fin- 
ished, the number of permanent pipeline 
jobs could be as few as 50. 

As for the idea that the pipeline would 
increase America’s energy security: Much 
of the tar sands shipped to Texas would 


likely wind up overseas. Valero, one of 


the biggest refiners contracted to buy 
the oil from the pipeline, already exports 
six percent of its gasoline and 18 percent 
of its diesel, mostly to South America. 
What's more, the most profitable market 
for refiners right now is selling diesel to 
Europe. “For the refiners, this is all about 
buying low-cost tar sands crude and 
selling into high-profit markets in the Eu- 
ropean Union,” says Stockman, the re- 
searcher at Oil Change International. 
“This oil is not going to replace oil from 
the Middle East. That’s not the way the 
global oil market works. This is not in- 
stead of - it’s as well as.” The Keystone 
pipeline, in short, wouldn't increase our 
energy independence - it would just fur- 
ther fuel our oil addiction. 

Steven Anderson, a retired brigadier 
general, became an outspoken opponent 
of the pipeline based on his experience 
overseeing the U.S. Army’s supply chain 
during the Iraq War. “That’s where I really 
saw the absurdity of our addiction to oil,” 
he says. “It was not just the strategic costs 
of maintaining our military presence in 
the Middle East, but the operational costs 
of keeping our troops moving and viable 
during a time of war.” Anderson estimates 
that of the 1,000 trucks the Army had in 
motion each day during the height of the 
war, 300 of them were devoted exclusively 
to moving fuel around. By Anderson's es- 
timate, at least 1.000 American soldiers 
died transporting fuel. “It was absurd and 
tragic,” he says. 

The pipeline, Anderson says, would ac- 
tually undermine our energy security by 
perpetuating the fantasy that America 
can drill its way to freedom and prosperi- 
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ty. “It allows us to think we can keep driv- 
ing our SUVs, that everything is fine,” he 
argues. “It is not fine. We need to make big 
changes to how we think about energy in 
America. The Keystone pipeline is not the 
solution to our problems. It is emblematic 
of it. If we build this pipeline, we will look 
back on this in 50 years and see how fool- 
ish we were.” 


OR MONTHS, OBAMA HAD 
vowed to make a swift decision 
about the pipeline, saying he 
would settle the matter by the 
end of the year. As recently as November 
Ist, the president told a Nebraska reporter 
that he would be guided by a simple ques- 
tion: “What is best for the American peo- 





ple?” But as the protests over the pipeline 
heated up - and the State Department's 
environmental analysis was revealed to be 
both unscientific and corrupt - the White 
House began to suggest that it needed 
more time before making a decision. 
Obama was heckled by anti-pipeline ac- 
tivists at events in Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. Big campaign donors, angered by 
Obama’s unwillingness to take a strong 
stand on climate change, also pressured the 
president to deny the permit. The White 
House, which was hoping to score points 
in energy-producing states by approving 
the pipeline, was not pleased. “I was getting 
calls from the White House almost every 
day,” says the head of a major environmen- 
tal group who asked not to be identified. 
“They said, ‘What are you doing to us? Are 
you trying to help us lose the election?’” 
When the State Department an- 
nounced it was postponing the Key- 
stone permit, anti-pipeline activists were 
ecstatic; Friends of the Earth hailed 
Obama's decision as a “major accomplish- 
ment for the climate movement.” The 
American Petroleum Institute, mean- 


while, accused the president of election- 
year pandering to a “radical constituency 
opposed to any and all oil and gas devel- 
opment.” In retaliation, Big Oil is expect- 
ed to invest heavily in attack ads over the 
next year blasting Obama for destroying 
pipeline jobs and keeping America be- 
holden to Middle Eastern oil. 

But the decision, while a major vic- 
tory for the environment, may prove 
short-lived. In postponing the pipeline, 
the president offered no bold statement 
about the need to curb America’s addic- 
tion to oil or to invest in clean energy. In 
the end, Obama opted to delay the pipe- 
line with a bureaucratic shuffle, argu- 
ing only that the route through Nebraska 
needed further study. The failure to take 
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a firm stand against converting Canada’s 
tar sands into oil leaves the door open for 
Keystone - or another pipeline just like it. 

Russ Girling, the CEO of TransCanada, 
says the company remains “confident Key- 
stone XL will ultimately be approved,” and 
has already offered to reroute the pipeline 
around the Sand Hills. Rival firms are pro- 
moting smaller, less controversial alterna- 
tives that would connect existing pipelines 
to refineries on the Gulf Coast, and Can- 
ada’s finance minister says it’s time to ex- 
plore ways to transport tar sands oil to the 
coast for transport to China. “This decision 
may or may not kill this particular pipe- 
line,” says Stockman of Oil Change Inter- 
national. “There will certainly be others. 
In the long run, the only way to stop the 
tar sands is to reduce the demand for oil.” 

Other activists agree. “Given 10 years, 
Canada will figure out a way to get the 
tar sands oil out into the world,” says 
McKibben. “But if in 10 years we haven't 
figured out a way to get off oil, we will be 
heading into a full-scale climate disaster - 
so it will all be moot anyway. This is about 
buying us precious time.” @ 
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GREATEST 


GUITARISTS 


of ALL TIME 


We assembled a panel of top guitarists and other experts to rank their favorites and 


explain what separates the legends from everyone else. Featuring Keith Richards on 


Chuck Berry, Carlos Santana on Jerry Garcia, Tom Petty on George Harrison and more 


TREY ANASTASIO 
DAN AVERBACH The Black Keys 
BRIAN BELL Weezer 


RITCHIE BLACKMORE 
Deep Purple 


CARL BROEMEL 
My Morning Jacket 


JAMES BURTON 

JERRY CANTRELL Alice in Chains 
GARY CLARK JR. 

BILLY CORGAN 

STEVE CROPPER 

DAVE DAVIES The Kinks 


ANTHONY DECURTIS 
Contributing editor, 
“Rolling Stone’ 


TOM DELONGE Biink-'82 
RICK DERRINGER 
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THE 


LUTHER DICKINSON 
North Mississippi Allstars 


ELLIOT EASTON The Cars 
MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
DON FELDER The Eagles 


DAVID FRICKE 
Senior writer, “Rolling Stone” 


PETER GURALNICK Author 
KIRK HAMMETT Metallica 


ALBERT HAMMOND JR. 
The Strokes 


WARREN HAYNES 
The Allman Brothers Band 


BRIAN HIATT 


Senior writer, “Rolling Stone” 
DAVID HIDALGO Los Lobos 
JIM JAMES My Morning Jacket 
LENNY KRAVITZ 


VOTERS 


ROBBY KRIEGER The Doors 
JON LANDAU Manager 
ALEX LIFESON Rush 


NILS LOFGREN 
The E Street Band 


MICK MARS Malley Crie 
DOUG MARTSCH Built to Spill 
JMASCIS Dinosaur Jr 

BRIAN MAY 

MIKE MCCREADY Pear! Jam 
ROGER MCGUINN The Byrds 
SCOTTY MOORE 
THURSTON MOORE Sonic Youth 
TOM MORELLO 

DAVE MUSTAINE Megadeth 
BRENDAN O'BRIEN Producer 
JOE PERRY 


VERNON REID | ving Colour 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


RICH ROBINSON 
The Black Crowes 


CARLOS SANTANA 
KENNY WAYNE SHEPHERD 
MARNIE STERN 
STEPHEN STILLS 
ANDY SUMMERS 
MICK TAYLOR 

SUSAN TEDESCHI 
VIEUX FARKA TOURE 
DEREK TRUCKS 
EDDIE VAN HALEN 
JOE WALSH 

NANCY WILSON Heart 
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| 100 GREATEST GUITARISTS 


JIMI HENDRIX 


By Tom 


IMI HENDRIX EXPLODED OUR IDEA 

of what rock music could be: He manipu- 

lated the guitar, the whammy bar, the stu- 

dio and the stage. On songs like “Machine 

Gun” or “Voodoo Chile,” his instrument is 

like a divining rod of the turbulent Six- 

ties - you can hear the riots in the streets and na- 
palm bombs dropping in his “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
His playing was effortless. There’s not one min- 
ute of his recorded career that feels like he’s working 
hard at it — it feels like it’s all flowing through him. 
The most beautiful song of the Jimi Hendrix canon 
is “Little Wing.” It’s just this gorgeous song that, as a 
guitar player, you can study your whole life and not 
get down, never get inside it the way that he does. He 
seamlessly weaves chords and single-note runs togeth- 
er and uses chord voicings that don’t appear in any 
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MORELLO 


music book. His riffs were a pre-metal funk bulldoz- 
er, and his lead lines were an electric LSD trip down 
to the crossroads, where he pimp-slapped the devil. 
There are arguments about who was the first gui- 
tar player to use feedback. It doesn't really matter, 
because Hendrix used it better than anyone; he took 
what was to become Seventies funk and put it through 
a Marshall stack, in a way that nobody's done since. 
It’s impossible to think of what Jimi would be 
doing now; he seemed like a pretty mercurial char- 
acter. Would he be an elder statesman of rock? Would 
he be Sir Jimi Hendrix? Or would he be doing some 
residency off the Vegas Strip? The good news is his leg- 
acy is assured as the greatest guitar player of all time. 


KEY TRACKS “Purple Haze,” “Foxey Lady,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hey Joe” 
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JIMMY 
PAGE 


BY J02 FREER 

















































ISTENING TO WHAT JIMMY 
Page does on guitar can trans- 
port you. As a lead player, he al- 
ways plays the right thing for the right 
spot — he’s got such remarkable taste. 
The solo on “Heartbreaker” has such 
incredible immediacy; he’s teetering 
on the edge of his technique, and it’s 
still a showstopper. But you can't look 
at just his guitar playing on its own. 
You have to look at what he did with 
it in the studio and how he used it 
in the songs he wrote and produced. 
Jimmy built this incredible catalog 
of experience on the Yardbirds and 
doing session work, so when he did 
the first Led Zeppelin record, he knew 
exactly what kind of sounds he want- 
ed to get. 

He had this vision of how to tran- 
scend the stereotypes of what the gui- 
tar can do. If you follow the guitar on 
“The Song Remains the Same” all the 
way through, it evolves through so 
many different changes - louder, qui- 
eter, softer, louder again. He was writ- 
ing the songs, playing them, produc- 
ing them - I can't think of any other 
guitar player since Les Paul that can 
claim that. 











KEY TRACKS “Dazed and Confused,” 
“Heartbreaker,” “Kashmir” 


ERIC CLAPTON 


By EBEDDMEBOVAN HALEN 


RIC CLAPTON IS BASICALLY THE ONLY GUITAR PLAYER WHO 

influenced me - even though I don't sound like him. There was a basic 

simplicity to his playing, his style, his vibe and his sound. He took a Gib- 
son guitar and plugged it into a Marshall, and that was it. The basics. The blues. 
His solos were melodic and memorable - and that’s what guitar solos should 
be, part of the song. I could hum them to you. 

What I really liked was Cream’s live recordings, because you could hear the 
three guys playing. If you listen to “I’m So Glad,” on Goodbye, you really hear 
the three guys go - and Jack Bruce and Ginger Baker were a couple of jazz guys, 
pushing Clapton forward. I once read that Clapton said, “I didn’t know what 
the hell I was doing.” He was just trying to keep up with the other two guys! 

After Cream, he changed. When he started doing “I Shot the Sheriff” and 
this and that, and when he hooked up with Delaney and Bonnie, his whole style 
changed. Or at least his sound. He focused more on singing than playing. I re- 
spect him for everything he’s done and is still doing - but what inspired me, 
what made me pick up a guitar, was his early stuff. I could play some of those 
solos now - they're permanently imprinted in my brain. That blues-based sound 
is still the core of modern rock guitar. 





KEY TRACKS “Be// Bottom Blues,” “Crossroads,” “White Room” 
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100 GREATEST GUITARISTS 





KEITH 
RICHARDS 


By Nits LOFGREN 
of the E Street Band 


high school, hearing “Satisfaction” 


) Cae BEING IN JUNIOR 
and being freaked out by what it 


did to me. It’s a combination of the riff 


and the chords moving underneath 
it. Keith wrote two- and three-note 
themes that were more powerful than 
any great solo. He played the vibrato 
rhythm and the lead guitar in “Gimme 
Shelter.” I don't think anyone has ever 
created a mood that dark and sinis- 
ter. There is a clarity between those 
two guitars that leaves this ominous 
space for Mick Jagger to sing through. 
Nobody does alternate tunings bet- 
ter than Keith. I remember playing 
the chorus to “Beast of Burden.” I'm 
like, “These are the right chords, but 
they don’t sound anything like Keith.” 
He had some cool tuning, a beautiful 
chord so well-tuned that it sings. That 
is the core of every great guitar part 
on a Rolling Stones record. Keith finds 
the tuning that allows the work - the 


fretting, muting strings - to get out of 


the way of what he’s feeling. 

I went to see Keith with the X- 
Pensive Winos. In the dressing room, 
Keith started practicing a Chuck Berry 
riff. I'd never in my life heard it sound 
like that. I love Chuck Berry. But this 
was better. Not technically - there was 
an emotional content that spoke to me. 
What Chuck is to Keith, Keith is to me. 


KEY TRACKS “(/ Can't Get No) 
Satisfaction,” “Gimme Shelter” 
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JEFF BECK 


BY MIKE CAM PRE LL 
of the Heartbreakers 


EFF BECK HAS THE COMBINATION OF BRILLIANT TECHNIQUE WITH 
personality. It’s like he’s saying, “I'm Jeff Beck. I'm right here. And you can't 
ignore me.” Even in the Yardbirds, he had a tone that was melodic but in- 
your-face — bright, urgent and edgy, but sweet at the same time. You could tell he 
was a serious player, and he was going for it. He was not holding back. 

There is a real artistry to playing with and around a vocalist, answering and 
pushing him. That's the beauty of those two records he made with Rod Stew- 
art, 1968's Truth and 1969's Beck-Ola. Jeff is not getting in the way, but he’s 
holding his own. And he stretched the boundaries of the blues. “Beck’s Bole- 
ro,’ on Truth, is un-bluesy, but still blues-based. One of my favorite tracks is 
the cover of Howlin’ Wolf's “I Ain't Superstitious,” on Truth. There is a sense 
of humor — that wah-wah growl. I don’t know if Clapton plays with the same 
sense of humor, as great as he is. Jeff's definitely got that. 

When he got into his fusion phase, the cover of Stevie Wonder's “’Cause 
We've Ended as Lovers,” on Blow by Blow, got me immediately. The tone was 
so pure and delicate. It’s like there was a vocalist singing, but there was a gui- 
tarist making all of the notes. I saw him last year at a casino in San Diego, and 
the guitar was the voice. You didn't miss the singer, because the guitar was so 
lyrical. There is a spirituality and confidence in him, a commitment to being 
great. After I saw that show, I went home and started practicing. Maybe that’s 
what I took from him: If you want to be Jeff Beck, do your homework. 


KEY TRACKS “Beck's Bolero,” “Freeway Jam,” “A Day in the Life,” 
‘l Aint Superstitious,” “Heart Full of Soul” 
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WHAT PART OF DRINK RESPONSIBLY DON'T YOU UNDERSTAND? 








B.B. KING 


By BILLY GIBBONS 


.B.’S INFLUENCES WERE SET 
B at an early stage. Being from In- 

dianola, Mississippi, he goes back 
far enough to remember the sound of 
field hollers and the cornerstone blues 
figures, like Charley Patton and Robert 
Johnson. The single-note phrasing of 
T-Bone Walker was another thing. You 
can hear those influences in the choice 
of melodies that he not only sings vo- 
cally but lets his guitar sing instru- 
mentally. 

He plays in shortened bursts, with a 
richness and robust delivery. And there 
is a technical dexterity, a cleanly deliv- 
ered phrasing. This was sophisticated 
soloing. It’s so identifiable, so clear, it 
could be written out. John Lee Hooker 
- his stuff was too difficult to write out. 
But B.B. was a genuine soloist. 

There are two things he does that I 
was desperate to learn. He originated 
this one cut-to-the-bone phrase where 
he hits two notes, then jumps to anoth- 
er string and slides up to a note. I can do 
it in my sleep now. And there's this two- 
or three-note thing, where he bends the 
last note. Both figures never fail to get 





you moving in your seat - or out of your 
seat, It’s that powerful. 

There was a turning point, around 
the time of [1965's] Live at the Regal, 
when his sound took on a personali- 
ty that is untampered with today - this 
roundish tone, where the front pickup is 
out of phase with the rear pickup. And 
B.B. still plays a Gibson amplifier that is 
long out of production. His sound comes 
from that combination. It’s just B.B. 


KEY TRACKS “3 O'Clock Blues,” “The 
Thrill Is Gone,” “Sweet Little Angel” 
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BY KRSZITH BRICHARBRD 8S 


HEN I SAW CHUCK BERRY IN “JAZZ ON A SUMMER'S DAY” AS A TEEN- 

\ ager, what struck me was how he was playing against the grain with a 

bunch of jazz guys. They were brilliant - guys like Jo Jones on drums and 

Jack Teagarden on trombone - but they had that jazz attitude cats put on some- 

times: “Ooh ... this rock & roll... .” With “Sweet Little Sixteen,” Chuck took them 

all by storm and played against their animosity. To me, that’s blues. That’s the atti- 
tude and the guts it takes. That’s what I wanted to be, except I was white. 

I listened to every lick he played and picked it up. Chuck got it from T-Bone Walk- 
er, and I got it from Chuck, Muddy Waters, Elmore James and B.B. King. We're all 
part of this family that goes back thousands of years. Really, we're all passing it on. 

Chuck was playing a slightly heated-up version of Chicago blues, that guitar boo- 
gie - which all the cats were playing - but he took it up to another level. He was 
slightly younger than the older blues guys, and his songs were more commercial 
without just being pop, which is a hard thing to do. Chuck had the swing. There’s 
rock, but it’s the roll that counts. And Chuck had an incredible band on those early 
records: Willie Dixon on bass, Johnnie Johnson on piano, Ebby Hardy or Fred- 
dy Below on drums. They understood what he was about and just swung with it. It 
don't get any better than that. 

He's not the easiest guy in the world to get along with, which was always a bit of 
a disappointment for me - because that cat wrote songs that had so much sense of 
humor and so much intelligence. The old son of a bitch just turned 85. I wish him a 
happy birthday, and I wish I could just pop around and say, “Hey, Chuck, let’s have 
a drink together or something.” But he ain't that kind of cat. 


KEY TRACKS “Johnny B. Goode,” “Maybellene,” “Roll Over Beethoven” 
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EDDIE VAN HALEN 


By MIKE 


HEN I WAS 11, I WAS AT MY 
guitar teacher's place, and he 
put on “Eruption.” It sound- 
ed like it came from another planet. I 
was just learning basic 
chords, stuff like AC/DC 
and Deep Purple; “Erup- 
tion” really didn’t make 
sense to me, but it was 
glorious, like hearing 
Mozart for the first time. 
Eddie is a master of 
riffs: “Unchained,” “Take 
Your Whiskey Home,” 
the beginning of “Ain't 
Talking Bout Love.” He 
gets sounds that aren't 
necessarily guitar sounds - a lot of har- 
monics, textures that happen just be- 
cause of how he picks. There's a part in 
“Unchained” where it sounds like there’s 
another instrument in the riff. 





McCREADY 
of Pearl Jam 





A lot of it is in his hands: the way he 
holds his pick between his thumb and 
middle finger, which opens things up for 
his finger-tapping. (When I found out he 
played that way, I tried 
it myself, but it was too 
weird.) But underneath 
that, Eddie has soul. It’s 
like Hendrix - you can 
play the things he’s writ- 
ten, but there's an X fac- 
tor that you can't get. 

Eddie still has it. I 
saw Van Halen on their 
reunion tour two years 
ago, and the second 
he came out, I felt that 
same thing I did when I was a kid. When 
you see a master, you know it. 


KEY TRACKS “Eruption,” ‘Ain't Talking 
‘Bout Love,” “Hot for Teacher” 








DUANE ALLMAN 


BY 


GREW UP PLAYING SLIDE GUITAR 

in church, and the whole idea was 

to imitate the human voice: After 
the old lady or the preacher stopped 
singing, we had to carry on the melody 
of the song just like they 
had sung it. Just in those 
terms, Duane Allman 
took it to a whole other 
level. He was so much 
more precise than any- 
body who'd ever come 
before. When I first 
heard those old-school 
Allman Brothers rec- 
ords, it was strange to 
me because the sound 
was so similar to what I had grown up 
listening to. 

Listen to “Layla” - especially when it 
goes into that outro. Duane is sliding all 
over that melody. I used to put that on 
“repeat” when I would go to bed. All of us 
guitar players sit and practice, but that’s 
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one of those records where you want to 
put the guitar down and just listen. 

Eric Clapton told me he knew work- 
ing with Duane was going to take gui- 
tar music to a whole new place; they had 
a vision, and they got 
there. Clapton said he 
was really nervous about 
two guys playing guitar, 
but Duane was the cool- 
est cat - he'd say, “Let’s 
just get down!” 

Duane died young, 
and it’s just one of those 
things. You could tell he 
was going to get 50 times 
better. But God works it 
out like that, and that’s the legacy he 
left behind. In my iPod is everything 
Duane recorded. I listen to Allmans 
tunes every other day. 


KEY TRACKS “Statesboro Blues,” 
“Whipping Post,” “Blue Sky” 





PETE 
TOW NSHEND 


By ANDY SUMMERS 
ETE TOWNSHEND DOESN’T 
play many solos, which might be 
why so many people don’t realize 

just how good he really is. But he’s so 

important to rock - he’s a visionary mu- 
sician who really lit the whole thing up. 

His rhythm-guitar playing is extreme- 

ly exciting and aggressive - he’s a sav- 

age player, in a way. He has a wonder- 
ful, fluid physicality with the guitar that 
you don’t see often, and his playing is 

very much a reflection of who he is as a 

person - avery intense guy. He’s like the 

original punk, the first one to destroy a 

guitar onstage - a breathtaking state- 

ment at that point in time. But he’s also 
avery articulate, literate person. He lis- 
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tens to a lot of jazz, and he told me that’s 
what he’d really like to be doing. On 
“Substitute” you can hear the influence 
of Miles Davis’ modal approach in the 
way his chords move against the open 
D string. He was using feedback early, 
which I think was influenced by Euro- 
pean avant-garde music like Stockhau- 
sen - an art-school thing. The big ring- 
ing chords he used in the Who were so 
musically smart when you consider how 
busy the drumming and bass playing 
were in that band —- it could have got- 
ten chaotic if not for him. He more or 
less invented the power chord, and you 
can hear a sort of pre-Zeppelin thing in 
the Who's Sixties work. So much of this 
stuff came from him. 


KEY TRACKS “My Generation,” “I Can 
See for Miles,” “Summertime Blues” 
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GEORGE 
HARRISON 


By T Qa TT Y 








les song “You Can't Do That” came on, with that great riff in the be- 

ginning on the 12-string. He goes, “I came up with that.” And I said, 
“Really? How?” He said, “I was just standing there and thought, ‘I've got to 
do something!’” That pretty much sums him up. He just had a way of getting 
right to the business, of finding the right thing to play. That was part of that 
Beatles magic - they all seemed to find the right thing to play. 

George knew every obscure Elvis solo; his initial influences were rocka- 
billy - Carl Perkins, Eddie Cochran, Chet Atkins, Scotty Moore - but he al- 
ways added something to it. Even going way back, I used to just swoon over 
that solo in “I Saw Her Standing There.” You just can’t imagine anything else 
there. He had that knack. And how many Rickenbacker 12-strings did that 
guy sell? That was a whole new sound too - Roger McGuinn got the idea from 
George, and then Roger took it to his own place with the Byrds. 

When he moved over to the slide guitar later in the Beatles’ career, it was a 
really beautiful thing to hear him play that. He once said to me, “I think mod- 
ern guitar players are forgetting about pitch,” and that was something he re- 
ally cared about. He was very in tune when he played, the slide was very pre- 
cise, and just a beautiful vibrato on it. It really sounded like a voice, like a very 
distinct, signature voice that came out of him. Just listen to those records. 
They're so immaculate, so inventive. He was a guy who could just add so much. 


(GG EORGE HARRISON AND I WERE ONCE IN A CAR AND THE BEAT- 








KEY TRACKS “/ Saw Her Standing There,” “Something” 
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Stevie Ray Vaughan 


IN THE EARLY EIGHTIES, 
MTV was on the rise, and blues 
guitar was miles away from 


music's mainstream. But Texas’ Stevie 
Ray Vaughan demanded your attention. 
He had absorbed the styles of just about 
every great blues guitarist - plus Jimi 
Hendrix and a lot of jazz and rockabil- 
ly - and his monster tone, casual vir- 
tuosity and impeccable sense of swing 
could make a blues shuffle like “Pride 
and Joy” hit as hard as metal. Vaughan 
was recognized as a peer by the likes of 
B.B. King and Eric Clapton, and despite 
his 1990 death in a helicopter crash, he’s 
still inspiring multiple generations of 
guitarists, from Pearl Jam’s Mike Mc- 
Cready to John Mayer and rising young 
star Gary Clark Jr. “Stevie was one of 
the reasons I wanted a Stratocaster - 
his tone, which I've never been able to 
get down, was just so big and bold and 
bright at the same time,” says Clark. 
“If you listen to his records and watch 
his videos, you can tell he’s just giv- 
ing you everything he had. His passion 
is overwhelming.” 





KEY TRACKS “Love Struck Baby,” 
“Cold Shot,” “Look at Little Sister” 


Albert King 
WHEN “ROLLING STONE” 
= 
15 reporter Jon Landau asked 


Albert King in 1968 who his 
guitar influences were, King replied, 
“Nobody. Everything I do is wrong.” 
A pioneer of electric blues, King (who 
was left-handed) played a right-handed 
1959 Gibson Flying V upside down, 
with the bass strings unconventional- 
ly facing the floor. He used an indeci- 
pherable secret tuning, hitting notes 
with his thumb. The six-foot-four, 300- 
pound King was able to bend notes far- 
ther and more powerfully than almost 
any other guitarist, and his records in- 
fluenced a generation: Eric Clapton lift- 
ed the “Strange Brew” solo from King, 
and Duane Allman turned the mel- 
ody of King’s “As the Years Go Pass- 
ing By” into the main riff of “Layla.” 
Jimi Hendrix was star-struck when his 
hero opened for him at the Fillmore in 
1967. “I taught [ Hendrix] a lesson about 
the blues,” said King. “I could have 
easily played his songs, but he couldn't 
play mine.” 


KEY TRACKS “Born Under a Bad Sign,” 
‘As the Years Go Passing By” 
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David Gilmour 


AS A PRODUCER AND SONG- 
14 writer, Pink Floyd’s David 


Gilmour is drawn to floating, 
dreamy textures, but when he picks up 
his black Stratocaster to play a solo, an 
entirely different sensibility takes over: 
“I wanted a bright, powerful lead guitar 
tone that would basically rip your face 
off,” he says. He was a fiery, blues-based 
soloist in a band that hardly ever played 
the blues - his sprawling, elegant, 
relentlessly melodic solos were as brac- 
ing a wake-up call as those alarm clocks 
on The Dark Side of the Moon. But 
Gilmour was also adept at droning 
avant-garde improv, as seen in Floyd's 
Live at Pompeii days, and could be an 
unexpectedly funky rhythm guitarist, 
from the slinky riff to “Have a Cigar” 
to the Chic-like flourishes on “Another 
Brick in the Wall, Part 2.” His pioneer- 
ing use of echo and other effects - ini- 
tially inspired by original Floyd gui- 
tarist Syd Barrett - culminated with 
his precision use of delay on “Run Like 
Hell,” which directly anticipates the 
Edge’s signature sound. 





KEY TRACKS “Comfortably Numb,” 
“Shine on You Crazy Diamond” 





Freddy King 


IN A 1985 INTERVIEW, ERIC 
(15) Clapton cited Freddy King’s 

1961 B side “I Love the Woman” 
as “the first time I heard that elec- 
tric lead-guitar style, with the bent 
notes...[it] started me on my path.” 
Clapton shared his love of King with fel- 
low British guitar heroes Peter Green, 
Jeff Beck and Mick Taylor, all of whom 
were profoundly influenced by King’s 
sharpened-treble tone and curt melod- 
ic hooks on iconic singles such as “The 
Stumble,” “I'm Tore Down” and “Some- 
day, After Awhile.” Nicknamed “The 
Texas Cannonball” for his imposing 
build and incendiary live shows, King 
had a unique guitar attack. “Steel on 
steel is an unforgettable sound,” says 
Derek Trucks, referring to King’s use 
of metal banjo picks. “But it’s gotta be 
in the right hands. The way he used it 
- man, you were going to hear that gui- 
tar.” Trucks can still hear King’s huge 
impact on Clapton. “When I played with 
Eric,” Trucks said recently, “there were 
times when he would take solos and I 
would get that Freddy vibe.” 





Derek Trucks 


LITERALLY RAISED IN THE 
Allman Brothers family, Derek 
. Trucks - the nephew of Allmans 
drummer Butch Trucks - started play- 
ing slide guitar at age nine and was tour- 
ing by 12. But Trucks’ precociousness 
was charged with an explorer’s fever. 
When he stepped into the late Duane 
Allman’s slide-guitar spot in the All- 
man Brothers Band in 1999, at age 20, 
Derek’s soloing exploded in thrilling di- 
rections, managing to incorporate Delta 
blues, hard-bop jazz, the vocal ecstasies 
of Southern black gospel, and Indian- 
raga modality and rhythms. 

“He's got infinitely more sounds than 
I have,” John Mayer concedes admir- 
ingly. In addition to touring regularly 
with the Allman Brothers, Trucks now 
co-leads the Tedeschi Trucks Band, a 
swinging 11-piece beast in the Delaney 
and Bonnie tradition, along with his 
wife, singer-guitarist Susan Tedeschi. 
“He’s like a bottomless pit,” said Eric 
Clapton, who took Trucks on tour as a 
sideman in 2006 and 2007. “His thing 
is very deep.” 





KEY TRACKS “Hide Away,” “Have You 
Ever Loved a Woman,” “The Stumble” 


NEIL YOUNG 





BY 


TREY ANASTASIO 


to young guitarists, the first thing I would play them 


I: I WAS EVER GOING TO TEACH A MASTER CLASS 


is the first minute of Neil Young’s original “Down by 





KEY TRACKS ‘Joyful Noise,” “Whipping 
Post” (One Way Out version) 


BRIAN HINELINE/RETNA LTO./CORBIS 


the River” solo. It’s one note, but it’s so melodic, and it just 
snarls with attitude and anger. It’s like he desperately wants 
to connect. Neil’s playing is like an open tube from his heart 
right to the audience. In the Nineties, we played a festival 
with Crazy Horse. At the end of “Like a Hurricane,” Neil 
went into this feedback solo that was more like a sonic im- 
pressionist painting. He was about six feet back from the 
microphone, singing so you could just hear him over the 
colorful waves of hurricanelike sound. 

I think about that moment a lot when I'm playing. Tra- 
ditional concepts of rhythm and keys are great, but music 
is like a giant ocean. It’s a big, furious place, and there are a 
lot of trenches that haven't been explored. Neil is still blaz- 
ing a trail for people who are younger than him, reminding 
us you can break artistic ground. 


KEY TRACKS “Down by the River,” “Mr. Soul” 
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100 GREATEST GUITARISTS 


Les Paul 


LES PAUL IS BEST KNOWN AS 
the genius who invented the 
solid-body guitar that bears his 
name. But he was just as imaginative as 
a player. “He made the very best guitar 
sounds of the 1950s,” said Brian Wilson. 
“There's nobody that came close.” A long 
string of hits in the Forties and Fifties 
(on his own and with his wife, singer- 
guitarist Mary Ford) established his sig- 
nature style: elegant, clean-toned, fleet- 
fingered improvisations on current pop 
standards. Paul created a groundbreak- 
ing series of technical innovations, in- 
cluding multilayered studio overdubs 
and varispeed tape playback, to achieve 
sounds nobody had ever come up with 
- check out the insect-swarm solo on 
his 1948 recording of “Lover.” Until 
shortly before Paul’s 2009 death at age 
94, he was still playing weekly gigs at a 
New York jazz club, with adoring metal- 
heads in the audience. In Richie Sam- 
bora’s words, “He had all of the licks, 
and when you heard it, it sounded like 
it came from outer space.” 





KEY TRACKS “How High the Moon,” 
“Vaya Con Dios,” “Tiger Rag” 
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James Burton 


JAMES BURTON’S TRADE- 
19 mark “chicken pickin’” style - 
bright, crisp and concise - is 
one of the most unique sounds in coun- 
try music, and a huge influence on rock 
guitar as well. Burton got his start when 
he was 14, writing “Susie Q,” for Dale 
Hawkins, and became a teenage star 
when he joined Ricky Nelson's band in 
1957. With Nelson, Burton created his 
distinct technique: He used a finger- 
pick and a flatpick, and replaced the 
four highest strings on his Telecast- 
er with banjo strings, so that his guitar 
snapped, popped and stuttered. “I never 
bought a Ricky Nelson record,” Keith 
Richards said. “I bought a James Bur- 
ton record.” In the late Sixties and Sev- 
enties, he convened Elvis’ TCB band and 
became a go-to guy on country-minded 
records by Joni Mitchell and Gram Par- 
sons, and still tours today. “He was just 
a mysterious guy: ‘Who is this guy and 
why is he on all these records I like?’” 
says Joe Walsh. “His technique was all- 
important.” 


KEY TRACKS “Hello Mary Lou,” 
“Susie Q,” “Believe What You Say” 
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Francisco in 1987 
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Carlos Santana 
MEXICAN-BORN CARLOS 
yA) Santana had just finished high 


school in San Francisco, in 
1965, when the city’s music scene ex- 


ploded, exposing him to a wealth of 


revelations - electric blues, African 
rhythms and modern jazz; guitar men- 
tors such as Jerry Garcia and Fleet- 
wood Mac’s Peter Green - that became 
key strands in the Latin-rhythm psyche- 
delia of his namesake band. Santana's 
crystalline tone and clean arcing sustain 
make him the rare instrumentalist who 
can be identified in just one note. As for 
his bold, exploratory style, he gives par- 
tial credit to his acid intake. “You can- 
not take LSD and not find your voice,” 
he claims, “because there is nowhere to 
hide. You're not going to sound plastic 
or cute.” The welcoming force of Santa- 
na’s sound makes him an ideal collabo- 
rator - his superstar-laden 1999 album, 
Supernatural, won nine Grammys - 
and enduring inspiration. Prince called 
him a bigger influence than Jimi Hen- 
drix: “Santana played prettier.” 


KEY TRACKS “Black Magic Woman,” 
“Oye Como Va,” “Soul Sacrifice” 
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Chet Atkins 


AS A RECORD EXECUTIVE 
yA | and producer in the Sixties, 

Chet Atkins invented the 
popwise “Nashville sound” that res- 
cued country music from a commer- 
cial slump. As a guitarist, he was even 
more inventive, mastering country, jazz 
and classical styles and perfecting the 
ability to play chords and melody si- 
multaneously, thanks to his distine- 
tive thumb-and-three-finger picking 
style. “A lot of it was trial and error,” 
Atkins told RoLLING STONE in 1976. 
“I just had a damn guitar in my hands 
16 hours a day, and I experimented all 
the time.” Atkins could be laid-back 
and restrained (as heard on iconic re- 
cordings like Hank Williams’ “Your 
Cheatin’ Heart,” Elvis Presley's “Heart- 
break Hotel” and several of the Ever- 
ly Brothers’ early hits). But his own 
instrumental-heavy solo albums are an 
endless bag of guitar tricks, mixing har- 
monics, arpeggios and pure notes with 
a brilliantly clear tone. “I think he influ- 
enced everybody who picked up a gui- 
tar,” said Duane Eddy. 








KEY TRACKS “Your Cheatin’ Heart,” 
“Wake Up Little Susie” 
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Buddy Guy 


BUDDY GUY GOT USED TO 
—_ * . . 
v4 people calling his guitar style a 
= . . . . 
bunch of noise - from his fam- 


ily back in rural Louisiana, who chased 
him out of the house for making a racket, 
to Chess Records heads Phil and Leon- 
ard Chess, who, he says, “wouldn't let me 
get loose like I wanted” on sessions with 
Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf and Lit- 
tle Walter. But as a new generation of 
rockers discovered the blues, Guy’s fret- 
work became a major influence on titans 
from Jimi Hendrix to Jimmy Page. Guy’s 
flamboyant playing — huge bends, prom- 
inent distortion, frenetic licks - on such 
classics as “Stone Crazy” and “First Time 
I Met the Blues,” and his collaborations 
with the late harp master Junior Wells, 
raised the standard for six-string fury. 
His showmanship, complete with mid- 
solo strolls through the audience, re- 
mains electrifying at age 75. “He was for 
me what Elvis was probably like for other 
people,” said Eric Clapton at Guy’s Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame induction in 2005. 
“My course was set, and he was my pilot.” 





KEY TRACKS “Stone Crazy,” 
“First Time I Met the Blues” 
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Frank Zappa 


“WHEN I WAS LEARNING 
how to play guitar, I was ob- 
sessed with that album,” 
Phish’s Trey Anastasio said in 2005 of 
Frank Zappa’s 1981 collection of intri- 
cate and blistering solos, Shut Up ’n’ 
Play Yer Guitar. “Every boundary that 
was possible on the guitar,” Anasta- 
sio said, “was examined by him in ways 
that other people didn't.” As the abso- 
lute boss of his bands, including the 
legendary lineups of the Mothers of In- 
vention, Zappa fused doo-wop, urban 
blues, big-band jazz and orchestral mod- 
ernism with an iron hand. As a guitar- 
ist, he drew from all of those sources, 
then improvised with a furious and 
genuine delight. His soloing on “Wil- 
lie the Pimp,” on 1969's Hot Rats, is an 
extended studio party of greasy distor- 
tion, chomping wah-wah and agitated- 
blues slaloms. In concert, Zappa would 
“walk around, doing his thing, conduct- 
ing,” Anastasio recalled. But when he 
picked up his guitar for a solo, “he was 
completely in communion with his in- 
strument....It just became soul music.” 


29 





KEY TRACKS “Willie the Pimp,” 
“In-a-Gadda-Stravinsky” 


Angus Young 


“I DON’T REGARD MYSELF AS 
a soloist,” AC/DC’s lead guitar- 
= ist has said of his manic style. 
“It’s a color; I put it in for excitement.” 
Alice in Chains’ Jerry Cantrell called 
him “the absolute god of blues-rock gui- 
tar.” The approach that Angus Young 
and his rhythm-guitar-playing brother, 
Malcolm, developed in AC/DC’s early 
years — high-speed pentatonic runs over 
thunderous power-chord licks - became 
a hard-rock tradition, and millions 
of guitarists the world over have his 
“Back in Black” and “Highway to Hell” 
licks imprinted on their brains. “Mal- 
colm and Angus have done more with 
three chords than any other human 
being,” said Slash. Angus Young's on- 
stage persona - schoolboy outfits, 
duckwalking like a pint-size Chuck 
Berry — is as colorful as his playing. 
“He’s like Clark fucking Kent!” AC/DC 
frontman Brian Johnson told ROLLING 
STONE in 2008. “He goes into a phone 
booth and comes out as the 14-year-old 
imp, ready to rock!” 


KEY TRACKS “Highway to Hell,” 
“Bad Boy Boogie” 





TONY 
IOMMI 


BY BRENT HINDS 
of Mastodon 


REMEMBER THE FIRST 
| time I heard Black Sabbath. 
My older brother got their 
album Masters of Reality from a 
kid who lived next door, and we'd 
been passing it around like it was 
crack. We were playing it with the 
lights down and a candle burning, 
when my dad burst into the room. 
He was like, “What is this shit?” 
Then he broke the record right in 
front of us. But the music had just 
struck me like lightning. I truly 
enter the lommi-sphere every time 
I put a guitar on. Tony is a metal 
pioneer, but there's a real finesse 
to his playing; it’s not all that fast. 
His phrasing has such a classic 
vibe, and I draw a lot of inspira- 
tion from Tony’s trilling. 
I injured myself at a Black Sab- 
bath reunion concert in 1999. Dur- 


ing “Snowblind,” we were all hold- 
ing each other, and then we fell 
over and I hit a chair and broke 
my ribs. I was like, “Fuck, it hurts 
so bad, but I don’t want to leave. I 
have to keep watching Tony play!” 


KEY TRACKS “/ron Man,” “Sabbra 
Cadabra,” “Children of the Grave” 
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100 GREATEST GUITARISTS 


Brian May 


PROBABLY THE ONLY GUITAR- 
ist to get a degree in astrophys- 
ics, Queen's lead guitarist (and 
frequent songwriter) is a brainy adven- 
turer who's always seeking new effects. 
An early goal of his was “to be the first 
to put proper three-part [guitar] har- 
monies onto a record” - like the or- 
chestrated squeals of his solo in “Kill- 
er Queen.” Brian May layered dozens 
of guitar parts onto individual tracks, 
building palatial walls of sound. Ap- 
propriately, even his instrument sprang 
from his imagination: His main guitar, 
the Red Special, a.k.a. the Old Lady, is 
a homemade wonder, constructed by 
May and his father in the early Sixties 
out of components including wood from 
a fireplace (he has been known to play it 
with a sixpence coin rather than a pick). 
It’s yielded everything from the pirouet- 
ting, trebly solo in “Bohemian Rhapso- 
dy” to the proto-metal riffing of “Stone 
Cold Crazy.” “I can listen to any player 
and pantomime their sound,” Steve Vai 
said, “but I can’t do Brian May. He’s just 
walking on higher ground.” 





KEY TRACKS “Keep Yourself Alive,” 
“Brighton Rock” 


Bo Diddley 


“IT’S THE MOTHER OF RIFFS,” 
says guitarist Johnny Marr: 
the “Bo Diddley beat,” intro- 
duced by the Chicago guitarist born 
Ellas Otha Bates, a.k.a. Diddley. Driv- 
en by his tremoloed guitar, songs such 
as “Mona” and “Bo Diddley” unleashed 
a superpowered version of a West Af- 
rican groove that was handed down 
by slaves; after Diddley, the riff would 
be hijacked by everyone from Buddy 
Holly to the Rolling Stones (who covered 
“Mona” in 1964), and, later, garage rock- 
ers and punks, who responded to its raw 
simplicity. (The Clash made the con- 
nection formal when they brought him 
on tour in 1979; the Smiths built “How 
Soon Is Now?” around the riff.) “Any- 
body who picked up the guitar could do 
it,” says Dan Auerbach of the Black Keys. 
“If you could keep a beat, you could play 
Bo Diddley.” “His style was outrageous,” 
Keith Richards said; it suggested “that 
the kind of music we loved didn't just 
come from Mississippi. It was coming 
from somewhere else.” 





KEY TRACKS “Bo Diddley,” 
“Road Runner,” “Who Do You Love?” 
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on riff- alee en modern cakt 


Tohsisy Ramone is one of the instru- 


ment’s great anti-heroes. John Cum- 
mings made his name with an inex- 
pensive Mosrite guitar, on which he 
hammered out high-speed down- 
stroked barre chords in a slashing, min- 
imalist style that appropriately became 
known as “buzzsaw.” A pure rhythm 
engine, Ramone almost never played a 
solo, but his playing had the headlong 
surge of an oncoming subway train. In 
an era when “heavy” was synonymous 
with “slow,” the primitive, metronom- 
ic swing of his riffs on “Blitzkrieg Bop” 
and “Judy Is a Punk” and the trampo- 
line-pop grind of “Rockaway Beach” 
showed you could speed things up with- 
out losing an ounce of power (somewhat 
surprisingly, his own guitar hero was 
Jimmy Page). “Johnny was the first gui- 
tar player I ever saw play like he was re- 
ally mad,” testified Henry Rollins. “And 
I was like, ‘Damn. That’s cool.” 


KEY TRACKS “Blitzkrieg Bop,” 
a Punk,” “Rockaway Beach” 


Judy Is 
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Scotty Moore 


ON JULY 5TH, 1954, ELVIS 
Pay, Presley, guitarist Scotty Moore 
and bassist Bill Black messed 
astound with a hopped-up version of Ar- 
thur Crudup’s “That’s All Right” dur- 
ing a break in a session at Sun Records 
in Memphis. The guitar would never be 
the same: Moore's concise, aggressive 
runs mixed country picking and blues 
phrasing into a new instrumental lan- 
guage. The playing was so forceful that 
it’s easy to forget there was no drum- 
mer. If Moore had done nothing but the 
18 Sun recordings — including “Mystery 
Train” and “Good Rockin’ Tonight” — his 
place in history would be assured. But 
he continued to play with Elvis, con- 
tributing the scorching solos to “Heart- 
break Hotel” and “Hound Dog.” And 
when Elvis wanted to get back to his 
roots on the 1968 “comeback special,” 
he summoned Moore, for the sound 
that helped change the role of the guitar 
in pop music. “Everyone else wanted to 
be Elvis,” Keith Richards said. “I want- 
ed to be Scotty.” 


KEY TRACKS “That's Al/ Right,” 
“Mystery Train,” “Heartbreak Hotel” 
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MISSISSIPPI-BORN SINGER- 


Elmore James 
guitarist Elmore James had 


j i 
one immortal lick: the stacca- 


to-and-downhill slide riff in his 1951 ad- 
aptation of Robert Johnson's “I Believe 
I'll Dust My Broom.” “But it was a great 
lick,” says slide guitarist Derek Trucks. 
“There was something unleashed in his 
playing, that acoustic guitar with the 
electric pickup. When he’s singing, you 
hear his voice through the electric pick- 
up.” James also scored with sizzling vari- 
ations of that lick in “Shake Your Mon- 
eymaker” and “Stranger Blues,” which 
became blues-boom standards following 
his death in 1963. James’ tone inspired a 
generation of guitarists: “I practiced 12 
hours a day, every day, until my fingers 
were bleeding, trying to get the same 
sound as Elmore James got,” Robbie 
Robertson said. “Then somebody told me 
that he plays with a slide.” Trucks partic- 
ularly loves James’ solo in a 1960 version 
of “Rollin’ and Tumblin’”: “It’s real sim- 
ple, but every note is in the right spot - 
funky and nasty. Say ‘Play that Elmore 
lick, and everybody knows what to do.” 





KEY TRACKS “Dust My Broom,” 
“The Sky Is Crying” 
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Ry Cooder 

RY COODER ONCE LIKENED 
his playing - a sublime amal- 
gam of American folk and 
blues, Hawaiian slack-key guitar, the 
Tex-Mex zest of conjunto and the regal 
sensuality of Afro-Cuban son - as “some 
kind of steam device gone out of con- 
trol.” Cooder’s life on guitar has been 
distinguished by a rare mix of archa- 
ic fundamentals and exploratory pas- 
sion, from his emergence as a teenage 
blues phenomenon with Taj Mahal and 
Captain Beefheart in the mid-Sixties 
to his roots-and-noir film soundtracks 
and central role in the birth and success 
of the 1996 Havana supersession Buena 
Vista Social Club. As a sideman, Cood- 
er has brought true grit and emotion- 
al nuance to classic albums by Randy 
Newman, the Rolling Stones and Eric 
Clapton. Cooder is also a soulful preser- 
vationist, keeping vital pasts alive and 
dynamic in the modern world. A good 
example: the night Bob Dylan showed 
up at Cooder’s house asking for a lesson 
on how to play guitar like the bluesman 
Sleepy John Estes. 


5) 





Billy Gibbons 


BILLY GIBBONS WAS A GUI- 


tarist to be reckoned with long 
before he grew that epic beard. 


In early 1968, his psychedelic garage 
band, the Moving Sidewalks, opened 
four Texas shows for the Jimi Hendrix 
Experience. According to local acid- 
rock lore, Hendrix was so impressed by 
Gibbons’ facility and firepower that he 
gave the young guitarist a pink Strato- 
caster as a gift. Gibbons has since glib- 
ly described what he plays with his four- 
decade-old trio, ZZ Top, as “spankin’ the 
plank.” But from the muscular boogie of 
“La Grange” and the gnarly offbeat shuf- 
fle of “Jesus Left Chicago” to the synth- 
lined glide of Eighties hits “Legs” and 
“Sharp Dressed Man,” Gibbons’ gui- 
tar work has been religiously true, in 
its thunderbolt attack and melodic con- 
cision, to his Texas forebears (Freddy 
King, Albert Collins) and the electric- 
Delta charge of Muddy Waters. “You can 
definitely make someone wiggle in their 
seat a little bit,” Gibson says of his solos, 
“if you know where you're heading with 
it and end up there.” 








KEY TRACKS “Memo From Turner,” 
“Boomer’s Story” 
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KEY TRACKS “Jesus Left Chicago,” 
“La Grange” 


HE PLAYED ARGUABLY THE 
5% greatest power-ballad guitar 
. solo in history (“Purple Rain”), 
and his solo on an all-star performance 
of “While My Guitar Gently Weeps” dur- 
ing George Harrison's Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame induction in 2004 had 
jaws on the floor. But he can also bring 
the nasty funk like Jimmy Nolen and 
Nile Rodgers (listen to the groove magic 
of “Kiss”) or shred like the fiercest met- 
alhead (“When Doves Cry”). Sometimes 
his hottest playing simply functions as 
background - see “Gett Off” and “Dance 
On.” Prince gets a lot of Hendrix com- 
parisons, but he sees it differently: “If 
they really listened to my stuff, they’d 
hear more of a Santana influence than 
Jimi Hendrix,” he once told RoLLinG 
STONE. “Hendrix played more blues, 
Santana played prettier.” To Miles Davis, 
who collaborated with the Purple One 
toward the end of his life, Prince was 
a combination of “James Brown, Jimi 
Hendrix, Marvin Gaye . . . and Charlie 
Chaplin. How can you miss with that?” 





KEY TRACKS “Purple Rain,” “Kiss,” 
“When Doves Cry” 
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Clark onstage 
in Hlinols in 


THE YOUNG 
GUNS 


Five players under 40 taking 
guitar heroics to new places 


Gary Clark Jr. 

This 27-year-old Texas guitarist spits licks 
that are equal parts Chicago blues, 
psychedelia and soul - with some 
Nineties grunge thrown in for flavor. After 
a New York performance, ?uestlove 
tweeted, “| don’t think y’all understand 
the greatness that is in front of you.” 


John Mayer 

Before Mayer was a heartthrob, he was a 
blues shredder who idolized Stevie Ray 
Vaughan. At his best (“Gravity”), he 
combines guitar fireworks and pop-song 
structure, slipping blues licks into radio 
playlists where all but synths and 
samples fear to tread. 


Jim James 

James and his counterpart Carl Broemel 
are the twin-guitar heart of My Morning 
Jacket; on live favorites like “I'm 
Amazed,” their intertwined parts revive 
Seventies-rock grandeur. And unlike their 
peers, they're not afraid to unleash 
sprawling, old-school solos. 


Marnie Stern 

This singer-songwriter mixes finger- 
tapping with arty splatter - imagine 
Eddie Van Halen reborn as a downtown 
New York rock chick. 


Brent Hinds 

The Mastodon frontman - a Southern boy 
who rocked a banjo before picking upa 
guitar - kicks out rockabilly, hard rock 
and country rock in various side projects 
when he’s not hammering out godlike 
metal with his main band. Hinds’ 
technique is a train wreck of stylistic 
invention, both brutish and beautiful. 
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Curtis Mayfield 


} THE LATE CURTIS MAYFIELD 

-_ . , 
BY a) was one of American soul's 
# finest singers, songwriters and 


producers. He was also a quietly influ- 
ential guitarist whose gently fluid mel- 
odies and fills, running through records 
like the Impressions’ “Gypsy Woman,” 
left a deep impact on Jimi Hendrix, es- 
pecially in his psychedelic balladry. “In 
the Sixties, every guitar player want- 
ed to play like Curtis,” George Clinton 
affirmed. Mayfield went on to rein- 
vent his playing for a solo career in the 
Seventies, building his new music 
around the flickering funk rhythms and 
spare, gestural, wah-wah-inflected lead 
parts heard on his Superfly soundtrack 
and hits like “Move On Up.” His liq- 
uid chord sequences were difficult for 
other musicians to imitate, in part be- 
cause Mayfield played almost exclusive- 
ly in an open F-sharp tuning. “Being 
self-taught, I never changed it,” he 
said. “It used to make me proud be- 
cause no matter how good a guitar- 
ist was, when he grabbed my ax he 
couldn't play it.” 








KEY TRACKS “Gypsy Woman,” “Move 
On Up,” “Freddie’s Dead” 
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Randy Rhoads 
mi RANDY RHOADS’ CAREER 
was far too short - he died in 


a plane accident in 1982, at the 
age of 25 - but his precise, architectur- 
al, hyperspeed solos on Ozzy Osbourne’s 
“Crazy Train” and “Mr. Crowley” helped 
set the template for metal-guitar solo- 
ing for years to follow. “I practiced eight 
hours a day because of him,” Tom Morel- 
lo has said, calling Rhoads “the greatest 
hard-rock/heavy-metal guitar player of 
all time.” Rhoads had co-founded Quiet 
Riot as a teenager, and joined Ozzy’s 
Blizzard of Ozz band in 1979 after a 
few years of working as a guitar teach- 
er; according to legend, Rhoads would 
continue to take guitar lessons him- 
self in different cities when he was on 
tour with Ozzy. By the time he recorded 
his final album, Ozzy’s Diary of a Mad- 
man, Rhoads was getting deeper into 
classical music, and even exploring jazz. 
He “was reaching deep into himself as 
a guitar player,” Nikki Sixx of Motley 
Criie said. “That was really the next step 
right there.” 


KEY TRACKS “Crazy Train,” “Mr. Crow- 
ley,” “Diary of a Madman” 











John Lee Hooker 


“I DON’T PLAY A LOT OF 
fancy guitar,” John Lee Hook- 
er once said. “I don’t want to 
play it. The kind of guitar I want to 
play is mean, mean licks.” Hooker's style 
couldn't be defined as urban or coun- 
try blues - it was something entirely his 
own, mysterious and funky and hypnot- 
ic. On monumental classics like “Boo- 
gie Chillen” - a Number One R&B hit in 
1949 - “Boom Boom” and “Crawlin’ King 
Snake,” he perfected a droning, stomp- 
ing groove, often in idiosyncratic time 
signatures and locked on one chord, 
with an ageless power. “He was a throw- 
back even in his own time,” Keith Rich- 
ards said. “Even Muddy Waters was so- 
phisticated next to him.” Hooker was a 
critical figure in the Sixties blues boom; 
his boogie became the basis for much 
of ZZ Top’s early sound; his songs were 
covered by everyone from the Doors to 
Bruce Springsteen; and then, well after 
turning 70, he won four Grammys in the 
1990s. “When I was a child,” said Carlos 
Santana, “he was the first circus I want- 
ed to run away with.” 








KEY TRACKS “Boogie Chillen,” “Boom 
Boom,” “I’m in the Mood” 


Mick Taylor 


“I WAS IN AWE SOMETIMES 
SYM) listening to Mick Taylor,” Keith 
Richards wrote in his memoir. 
“Everything was there in his playing - 
the melodic touch, a beautiful sustain 
and a way of reading a song.” Taylor was 
only 20 when the Rolling Stones recruit- 
ed him from John Mayall’s Bluesbreak- 
ers as the replacement for Brian Jones 
in 1969. His impact, on masterworks 
such as Exile on Main Street and Sticky 
Fingers, was immediate. The down- 
and-dirty slide on “Love in Vain”; the 
jaw-dropping precision on “All Down 
the Line” (where his playing brilliant- 
ly mimics the sound of a harmonica); 
the extended, Latin-jazz-inflected coda 
on “Can't You Hear Me Knocking” - it’s 
no accident that Taylor's stint coincid- 
ed with the Stones’ most consistently 
great recordings. “He was a very fluent, 
melodic player . .. and it gave me some- 
thing to follow, to bang off,” Mick Jagger 
said of Taylor, who left the band in 1974. 
“Some people think that’s the best ver- 
sion of the band that existed.” 


KEY TRACKS “Cant You Hear Me 
Knocking,” ‘All Down the Line” 
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THE EDG 


BY DANIEL LANOIS 


LOT HAD ALREADY BEEN SAID ABOUT THE GUITAR 
by the time the Edge picked it up. His secret is that he 
taught himself to play - that’s why he’s so unique. He’s 
got such an innovative mind: Every U2 album that I’ve been in- 


volved with had a new sound from the Edge. There’s not a lot of 


strumming in his playing; he’s very much a servant to the mel- 
ody. He focuses on the interplay between his guitar and Bono's 
vocals. The Edge is a scientist, and a poet by night; he’s always 
got a little rig at home. He'll take home a Larry Mullen drumbeat, then 
come back into the studio the next morning and say, “Bono, I have one 
for you” - and present “I Still Haven't Found What I’m Looking For,” 
with a simple jank-a-jank Dublin/Bo Diddley riff that spearheads 
the entire direction of the song. He’s dedicated to note-taking. He and 
his guitar tech, Dallas Schoo, document every detail of his sound - 
what pedals, what pickup he used - anything that he thinks he might 
use. There’s a breakdown about two-thirds of the way through 
“Mysterious Ways,” before the song goes into symphonics, that, for 


me, is up there with the greatest James Brown guitar parts or one of 
the greatest horn lines played by Tower of Power. It’s not really a riff 


- it’s a moment. It brings me to tears whenever I hear it. 


KEY TRACKS ‘/ Will Follow,” “Pride (In the Name of Love),” “The Fly” 
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Steve Cropper 


! PETER BUCK HAS CALLED 

49 Steve Cropper “probably my 
, favorite guitarist of all time. 
You can't think of a time when he real- 
ly ripped off a hot solo, but he just plays 
perfectly.” Cropper has been the secret 
ingredient in some of the greatest rock 
and soul songs: As a teenager, he had 
his first hit (“Last Night”) with the Mar- 
Keys; he went on to spend most of the 
Sixties in Booker T. and the MGs, the 
Stax Records house band that played 
on hits by Carla Thomas, Otis Red- 
ding and Wilson Pickett. Since then, his 
spare, soulful playing has appeared on 
records by dozens of rock and R&B art- 
ists, including a stint in the Blues Broth- 
ers’ band. Think of the introduction to 
Sam and Dave's “Soul Man,” the explo- 
sive bent notes in Booker T.’s “Green 
Onions” or the filigreed guitar fills in 
Redding’s “(Sittin’ on) The Dock of the 
Bay” — they all bear Cropper’s signature 
sound, the quintessence of soul guitar. 
“I don’t care about being center stage,” 
says Cropper. “I’m a band member, al- 
ways been a band member.” 





KEY TRACKS ‘(Sittin’ on) The Dock of 
the Bay,” “Green Onions,” “Soul Man” 


Tom Morello 


TOM MORELLO RE-IMAG- 
ined rock guitar for the post- 
hip-hop world in the 1990s 
with Rage Against the Machine. Lean- 
ing heavily on his effects pedals, he 
created a new sonic vocabulary - the 
replicated turntable scratches on “Bulls 
on Parade,” the funky laser blasts on 
“Killing in the Name” and the dive- 
bomber attack on “Fistful of Steel.” Mo- 
rello’s blend of gizmos, pyrotechnic 
solos and thunderous chords is equal 
parts the Stooges and Public Enemy: 
“The Bomb Squad were hugely influen- 
tial to me as a guitarist,” Morello said, 
referring to the hip-hop crew’s noise- 
loving production unit. “I was basi- 
cally the DJ in Rage.” After stepping 
back from guitar theatrics in the past 
five years with his lefty-folk alias, the 
Nightwatchman, Morello turned up 
the volume once again on Rage’s most 
recent album, World Wide Rebel Songs. 
“I figured I can play guitar like that,” he 
told RoLitinG STONE earlier this year, 
“so I should.” 





KEY TRACKS “Guerrilla Radio,” 
“Killing in the Name” 
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Mick Ronson 





Hubert Sumlin 


“I LOVE HUBERT SUMLIN,” 
Jimmy Page has said. “He al- 
ways played the right thing at 
the right time.” During more than two 
decades playing alongside Howlin’ Wolf, 
Sumlin always seemed to have an al- 
most telepathic connection to the leg- 
endary blues singer, augmenting Wolf's 
ferocious cries with angular, slashing 
guitar lines and perfectly placed riffs 
on such immortal songs as “Wang Dang 
Doodle,” “Back Door Man” and “Kill- 
ing Floor.” Sumlin made such an im- 
pact, in fact, that Wolf's greatest rival, 
Muddy Waters, even hired him away for 
a stint in 1956. Sumlin, who recently 
celebrated his 80th birthday, continues 
to play live, sometimes turning up on- 
stage in the company of such acolytes 
as the Rolling Stones, Elvis Costello, 
Eric Clapton and the Allman Brothers. 
“You try to tell a story, tell it right, you 
live the story,” Sumlin once said of his 
hugely influential guitar style. “It may 
be a little faster or a little classier, but 
it comes down to you playin’ the blues 
or you ain't.” 





KEY TRACKS “Smokestack Lightning,” 
“Spoonful,” “Killing Floor” 
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Mick Ronson 


IT WAS AN EXHILARATING COL- 
laboration - Mick Ronson’s 
terse phrasing and skewering 
distortion igniting David Bowie's sexual- 
ly blurred confrontation, during the lat- 
ter’s king-glam role as Ziggy Stardust in 
the early Seventies. “Mick was the per- 
fect foil for the Ziggy character,” Bowie 
said. “We were every bit as good as Mick 
and Keith or Axl and Slash . . . the per- 
sonification of that rock & roll dualism.” 
The historic partnership actually pre- 
dated Ziggy Stardust, hitting its first 
peak in the long, metallic furor of Bow- 
ie’s 1970 recording “The Width of a Cir- 
cle.” Ronson’s blues-with-flair style was 
also a vital component on sessions for 
Lou Reed, John Mellencamp and Mor- 
rissey, and during his second great part- 
nership, in the late Seventies and early 
Eighties, with ex-Mott the Hoople singer 
Ian Hunter. “I want people to say, “Wow, 
isn't that great, and isn't it simple?’” Ron- 
son, who died in 1993, once said. “If you 
get sort of fancy and cluttered, you're just 
baffling people with science.” 





KEY TRACKS “The Width of a Circle,” 
‘Suffragette City” 


Mark Knopfler 


ml MARK KNOPFLER’S FIRST BIG 
4A guitar-hero moment - the 
. 2 fleet, gloriously melodic solo 
on Dire Straits’ 1978 hit “Sultans of 
Swing” - came at a time when punk 
seemed to be rendering the idea of a 
guitar hero obsolete. And yet Knopfler 
built a reputation as an intensely cre- 
ative virtuoso (not to mention an ace 
songwriter), showing remarkable com- 
mand over a range of tones and textures 
- from the gnarly distortion on hit sin- 
gle “Money for Nothing” to the sting- 
ing precision of “Tunnel of Love.” One 
key to Knopfler’s signature style: play- 
ing without a pick. “Playing with your 
fingers,” he has said, “has something to 
do with immediacy and soul.” Knop- 
fler’s versatility made him much in de- 
mand for projects with artists includ- 
ing Tina Turner, Eric Clapton and Bob 
Dylan, who first called on Knopfler for 
1979's Slow Train Coming. “He's one of 
the great players around,” said Knop- 
fler’s hero-turned-collaborator, the late 
country legend Chet Atkins. “He doesn't 
think that, but he is.” 





KEY TRACKS “Sultans of Swing,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” 
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Mike Bloomfield 


“HE DIDN’T GET A CHANCE TO 
expand the mission of his soul, 
but those few albums he played 
on - those are enough,” says Carlos San- 
tana, referring to Mike Bloomfield’s 
death in 1981, of a drug overdose at 
age 37, and the key recordings Bloom- 
field left behind. Bloomfield helped 
Bob Dylan go electric with his work on 
Highway 61 Revisited (those are Bloom- 
field’s skyward spirals on “Like a Roll- 
ing Stone”) and two albums with the 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band, includ- 
ing 1966’s raga-blues monster, East- 
West. (Check out Bloomfield’s winding, 


epic solo on the title track.) A native of 


Chicago, Bloomfield studied the local 
electric-blues legends like Muddy Wa- 
ters and Howlin’ Wolf up close while he 
was growing up, and he packed those 
lessons into a piercing clean-treble tone 
and solos that took off with fluid, modal- 
jazz ecstasy. “Michael always sound- 
ed like a salmon going against the cur- 
rent,” Santana says. “He comes from 
B.B. King. But he went somewhere else.” 


KEY TRACKS “East-West,” “Like a 
Rolling Stone,” “Groovin' Is Easy” 


Link Wray 


WHEN LINK WRAY RELEASED 
the thrilling, ominous “Rum- 
ble” in 1958, it became one 
of the only instrumentals ever to be 
banned from radio play - for fear that 
it might incite gang violence. By stab- 
bing his amplifier’s speaker cone with 
a pencil, Wray created the distorted, 
overdriven sound that would reverber- 
ate through metal, punk and grunge. 
Wray, who proudly claimed Shawnee 
Indian ancestry and lost a lung to tu- 
berculosis, was the archetypal leath- 
er-clad badass, and his song titles alone 
- “Slinky,” “The Black Widow” - con- 
vey the force and menace of his play- 
ing. “He was fucking insane,” said the 
Black Keys’ Dan Auerbach. “I would lis- 
ten to ‘Some Kinda Nut, over and over. 
It sounded like he was strangling the 
guitar — like it was screaming for help.” 
When Wray died in 2005, Bob Dylan 
and Bruce Springsteen both performed 
“Rumble” onstage in tribute. “If it hadn't 
been for Link Wray and “Rumble,” said 
Pete Townshend, “I would have never 
picked up a guitar.” 


KEY TRACKS “Rumble,” Jack the 
Ripper,” “Raw-Hide” 
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JERRY GARCIA 


BY CARLOS SAR PAN A 


OST PEOPLE WHO PLAY THE BLUES ARE VERY CONSERVA- 

tive. They stay a certain way. jerry Garcia was painting out- 

side the frame. He played blues but mixed it with bluegrass 
and Ravi Shankar. He had country and Spanish in there. There was a 
lot of Chet Atkins in him - going up and down the frets. But you could 
always hear a theme in his playing. It’s like putting beads on a string, 
instead of throwing them around a room. Jerry had a tremendous 
sense of purpose. When you take a solo, decide what to say, get there 
and give it to the next guy. That's how Jerry worked in the Dead. Jerry 
was the sun of the Grateful Dead - the music they played was like plan- 
ets orbiting around him. He wasn't a superficial guy at all. It was a lot 
of fun to play with him, because he was very accommodating. Hed go 
up and down; Id go left and right. And I could tell he enjoyed it, be- 
cause the Dead always invited me back. 


KEY TRACKS “Dark Star,” “Sugaree,” “Casey Jones” 
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Stephen Stills 


3 “HE’S A MUSICAL GENIUS,” 
47 Neil Young once said of Ste- 
phen Stills, his bandmate and 
co-lead guitarist in Buffalo Springfield 
and Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young. 
Stills is one of rock’s most underrated 
guitarists, possibly because of his well- 
established reputation as a singer-song- 
writer. Off and on for more than four 
decades, he has challenged and com- 
plemented Young's feral breaks with 
a Latin- and country-inflected chime, 
and as his soaring solos at the recent 
Buffalo Springfield reunion shows have 
illustrated, Stills has never lost his fer- 
vor for adventurous shredding. Such 
was his pull as a musician that he got 
both Eric Clapton and Jimi Hendrix (a 
close friend of Stills’) to make guest ap- 
pearances on Stills’ 1970 self-titled solo 
debut - the only album in rock histo- 
ry to feature both guitar giants. “I like 
all of every aspect of performing,” Stills 
has said. “But I really enjoy the hell out 
of just getting up there and burning on 
my guitar.” 


KEY TRACKS “Bluebird,” “Carry On,” 
“Go Back Home” 


Jonny Greenwood 


RADIOHEAD ARE THE CON- 
summate 21st-century rock 
band, and in Jonny Green- 
wood, they have one of the 21st cen- 
tury’s defining guitarists: an effects- 
loving wizard whose endlessly mutable 
style has powered the band’s restless 
travels - from the interstellar pomp of 
“The Tourist” to the misty shimmer of 
“Reckoner.” Like the Edge, only far- 
ther out in the art-rock stratosphere, 
Greenwood is a guitar hero with lit- 
tle apparent connection to the blues 
and little interest in soloing. He’s been 
known to attack the strings with a vi- 
olin bow, and plays so maniacally that 
at times he’s had to wear a brace on his 
arm. It was Greenwood’s gnashing noise 
blasts that marked Radiohead as more 
than just another mopey band on 1992's 
“Creep” - an early indicator of his cru- 
cial role in pushing his band forward. 
“I've admired him for a long time,” says 
Rush’s guitarist Alex Lifeson. “The way 
he weaves his parts through the melo- 
dy of a song is really exceptional - just 
amazing.” 


KEY TRACKS “Creep,” “Paranoid 
Android,” “My Iron Lung” 
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WATERS 


By DE Re@K 


ywRUCKS 


UDDY WAS THERE AT THE BEGINNING, IN THE DELTA, ACTUALLY 

sitting at the feet of Charley Patton and Son House. He was a kid 

when those guys were in their prime. Then he electrified it. There 
was a physicality in the way he played the guitar - percussive, like a drum. 
When he plays slide, it’s not on the high strings. It’s lower, guttural, and it 
sounds like he’s about to rip the strings off. 

I was already a Muddy fan — the Muddy of Chess Records - when I heard 
his Library of Congress recordings, captured by Alan Lomax in 1941 and 
1942. They caught Muddy so young, when he was a complete unknown, 
maybe self-conscious and shy, listening back to his voice for the first time. 
There is something vulnerable about it, but also fully formed. For slide play- 
ers in the Delta, it was a call-and-response thing with themselves. The slide 
would take the other voice, like a female voice in a choir. Muddy carried it 
right on through to Chicago. 

There are “Muddy licks” - riffs he would play over turnarounds that 
were unique to him. You can hear some Muddy licks in Hendrix’s play- 
ing. Later on, as Muddy got older, he played guitar less and less. But when 
he did jump in, you knew it. He had Buddy Guy and Jimmy Rogers in his 
bands. But when you played with Muddy, you didn’t play what he did, be- 
cause that shit was covered. 


KEY TRACKS “Rollin’ Stone,” “Mannish Boy” 
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Ritchie Blackmore 


BEST KNOWN FOR THE GAR- 





Deep Purple’s “Smoke on 
the Water,” Ritchie Blackmore helped 
define heavy-metal guitar by mixing in- 
tricate classical composition with raw- 
knuckled blues rock. “I found the blues 
too limiting, and classical was too dis- 
ciplined,” he said. “I was always stuck 
in a musical no man’s land.” Blackmore 
made waves on 1972’s Machine Head; 
his solos on the boogie rocker “Highway 
Star” and “Lazy” remain models of metal 
pyrotechnics. He looked back toward 
early European music with his next 
band, Rainbow - even learning cello to 
write 1976's stomping “Stargazer” - and 
now explores Renaissance-style finger- 
picking with Blackmore's Night. But it’s 
his Deep Purple work that influenced a 
generation of handbangers. “Blackmore 
epitomized this fascination I had with 
the bare essence of rock & roll, this el- 
ement of danger,” says Metallica’s Lars 
Ulrich. “Deep Purple, in their finest mo- 
ments, were more unpredictable than 
Black Sabbath or Led Zeppelin.” 


KEY TRACKS “Smoke on the Water,” 
“Highway Star,” “Speed King” 


Johnny Marr 


THE SMITHS’ GUITARIST WAS 
a guitar genius for the post- 
punk era: not a showboating 
soloist, but a technician who could sound 
like a whole band. As a kid studying Mo- 
town records, Johnny Marr would try to 
replicate not just guitar riffs but piano 
and strings too, all with his right hand. 
His voluptuous arpeggios — often played 
on a chiming Rickenbacker with incred- 
ible flow and detailing - were every bit 
as essential to the Smiths’ signature 
sound as Morrissey’s baritone. And he 
was a tireless explorer: For 1983's “This 
Charming Man,” Marr dropped knives 
onto a’54 Telecaster, a revelatory incident 
that Radiohead may have been alluding 
to in their Smiths-inspired “Knives Out.” 
“He was a brilliant rhythm player, rare- 
ly played solos, so full of sounds,” said 
Radiohead's Ed O’Brien - part of an en- 
tire generation of British guitarists who 
took their cues from Marr. “I've been in 
the studio with him, and there’s nothing 
he cannot do on guitar,” said Oasis’ Noel 
Gallagher. “The man’s a fuckin’ wizard.” 





KEY TRACKS “T7his Charming Man,” 
“How Soon Is Now?” 
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gantuan riff at the heart of 
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WEBB/REX USA 


CLARENCE WHITE HELPED 


Clarence White 
shape two genres: His acous- 


BI tic flatpicking, first displayed 


as a teenager when he and his broth- 
er formed the Kentucky Colonels band, 
was key in making the guitar a lead in- 
strument in bluegrass. Later, he set the 
stage for country rock and transferred 
that dynamic precision and melodic 
symmetry to the electric guitar. A top 
session man in the Sixties, he played on 
the Byrds’ 1968 landmark, Sweetheart of 
the Rodeo. After he joined the band later 
that year, White brought a full-bodied 
rock elation to his California-inflected 
Nashville chops. “He never played any- 
thing that sounded vaguely weak,” said 
the Byrds’ leader, Roger McGuinn. “He 
was always driving...into the music.” 
White had returned to bluegrass with 
the acclaimed Muleskinner album when 
he was killed by a drunk driver in 1973. 
He was 29. “Clarence was immersed in 
hard country and bluegrass,” said Dan 
Auerbach of the Black Keys. “He incor- 
porated those elements into rock & roll, 
and it totally blew people’s minds.” 





KEY TRACKS “7ime Between,” 
“This Wheel’s on Fire.” “Chestnut Mare” 


Mien 


IN CHICAGO IN THE SIXTIES, 


Otis Rush 
“the rules had been laid down” 


7% 
(55) for young, white blues bands, 


Mike Bloomfield told RoLLING STONE 
in 1968. “You had to be as good as Otis 
Rush.” That wasn't easy. A Mississip- 
pi native who moved to the Windy City 
in the late Forties, Rush was a fear- 
some electric guitarist — with a gritty- 
treble tone and lacerating attack, like 
a gunslinging cross of Muddy Waters 
and B.B. King - as well as a knock- 
out songwriter. Along with guitarists 
like Magic Sam and Buddy Guy, Rush 
helped create the more modernized, 
R&B-influenced approach to Chica- 
go blues that came to be known as the 
West Side Sound. Rush’s impact on later 
generations was enormous: His late- 
Fifties and early-Sixties singles were 
go-to covers for Led Zeppelin (“I Can't 
Quit You Baby”), John Mayall (“All Your 
Love [I Miss Loving ]”) and the J. Geils 
Band (“Homework”), while Stevie Ray 
Vaughan named his band after Rush’s 
lethal ‘58 lament “Double Trouble.” 





KEY TRACKS “] Cant Quit You Baby,” 
“Double Trouble,” “Homework” 
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FORGOTTEN MASTERS 





Five fretboard innovators who never got the acclaim they deserved 


Hank Marvin 

The bespectacled member of the 
Shadows was British rock’s first guitar 
hero. His rich tone and precision on 
1960's “Apache” and ‘61's “F.B.1.” 


inspired George Harrison to call an early 


Beatles tune “Cry for a Shadow.” 


John Cipollina 


Quicksilver Messenger Service were the 


psychedelic San Francisco scene’s 
badass dance band, and Cipollina’s 
unique sound - a blend of adroit 
fingerpicking and the singing shiver of 
his whammy bar - was their signature 
ecstasy. 


Jesse Ed Davis 


Davis’ distinctive lead riff in “Statesboro 


Blues” on the 1968 Taj Mahal LP drove 
Duane Allman to play slide guitar. Davis, 
a Kiowa Comanche, played country and 


blues with an earthy concision that made | 


him a favorite sideman of George 
Harrison and John Lennon. 


Phelps “Catfish” Collins 

Collins joined James Brown’s band in 
1968 (with his bassist-brother Bootsy). 
His clean, taut strumming and riffing 


Joe Walsh 


IN CLEVELAND POWER TRIO 
the James Gang, Joe Walsh 
combined Who-style fury with 
Yardbirds-style technical fireworks and 
R&B crunch, notably on 1970's “Funk 
#49.” The humor in Walsh’s bluesy facil- 
ity came out in the talk-box flight on his 
‘73 solo hit “Rocky Mountain Way.” But 
it was when he joined the Eagles in 1975 
that he truly lodged himself on classic- 
rock radio. Walsh brought a hard-rock 
edge to the Eagles’ easygoing pop songs, 
creating a series of indestructible licks 
in the process: See his staccato-snar! 
riff in “Life in the Fast Lane” and his el- 
egant aggression in the dueling-guitars 
section of “Hotel California.” Walsh in- 
fluenced the Who's 1971 classic, Who's 
Next, although he didn’t play a note on 
it: He gave Pete Townshend, as a gift, 
the 1959 Gretsch Chet Atkins guitar that 
Townshend played all over that album. 
Townshend later repaid the favor while 
talking to ROLLING STONE in 1975: 
“Joe Walsh is a fluid and intelligent play- 
er. There're not many like that around.” 





KEY TRACKS “Rocky Mountain Way,” 
“Funk #49” 








_ were crucial to the funk on “Super Bad” 
_ and “Sex Machine” and, later, on a long 
— runof P-Funk albums. 


Lowell George 

_ Best known as the main songwriter and 
_ growling voice of Seventies boogie 

' rockers Little Feat, George was also a 

_ killer guitarist - his style was “bluesy but 
_ melodic,” says Phish’s Trey Anastasio. 
_ “It’s like the solos are composed. | could 
- sing em to you.” 


John Lennon 


OFFI FF 4 


WHEN “ROLLING STONE” 
founder Jann S. Wenner asked 
John Lennon how he rated 
himself as a guitarist, Lennon replied, 
“I'm not technically good, but I can make 
it fucking howl and move. I was rhythm 
guitarist. It’s an important job. I can 
make a band drive.” It is, and he did: 
Lennon was the Beatles’ spark plug and 
bloodletter, often adding rawness to 
pristine pop songs. Listen to the airborne 
strums that power “Help!,” the circular 
riffage of “Day Tripper” or the deceptive- 
ly sloppy “The Ballad of John and Yoko” 
- where, with George Harrison away 
on holiday, Lennon turned rudimen- 
tary lead and rhythm lines into sharp- 
toothed magic. He was also capable of 
generating a truly ferocious tone: In the 
live promo clip for “Revolution,” Lennon 
makes his hollow-body Epiphone Casi- 
no screech like a very angry lawn mower. 
Still, he didn't get his due as a guitarist 
in the Beatles’ heyday. “They call George 
the invisible singer,” Lennon said. “I am 
the invisible guitar player.” 





KEY TRACKS “Help!,” “Day Tripper,” 
“Yer Blues” 
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Albert Collins 


IN 1968, JIMI HENDRIX 
Bh) (talked about his love for a Hous- 
ton blues luminary who wasn't 


known outside the region: “There’s one 
cat I'm still trying to get across to peo- 
ple. He is really good, one of the best 
guitarists in the world.” Albert Collins, 
who died of lung cancer in 1993, played 
with his thumb and forefinger instead 
of a pick to put a muscular snap into his 
piercing, trebly solos. His fluid, inven- 
tive playing influenced Hendrix, some- 
times overtly: Jimi liked Collins’ sustain 
in the song “Collins Shuffle” so much that 
he used it on “Voodoo Chile.” 





KEY TRACKS “Frosty,” 
“Sno-Cone Part 1” 


Robbie Robertson 
WHEN BOB DYLAN DESCRIBED 
the Band’s “wild mercury 


sound,” he was really talking 
about Robbie Robertson's guitar, as ex- 
emplified by his torrid, squawking solo 
on “Just Like Tom Thumb’s Blues” from 
their 1966 tour. But by the time the Band 
were making their own LPs, Robertson 
had pared down his approach, evolv- 
ing into a consummate ensemble play- 
er. “I wanted to go in the opposite direc- 
tion,” said Robertson, “to do things that 
were so tasteful and discreet and sub- 
tle, like Curtis Mayfield and Steve Crop- 
per... where it was all about the song.” 


KEY TRACKS “Zhe Shape I’m In,” 
“Like a Rolling Stone (Live 1966)” 


Dickey Betts 


“I'M THE FAMOUS GUITAR 
player,” the late Duane All- 
man said, “but Dickey is the 


good one.” The two spent less than three 
years together in the Allman Brothers 
Band, but they established an epic rap- 
port - jamming at length, trading solos 
and playing their famous twin-guitar 
leads. After Allman’s death in 1971, the 
group continued with Betts, scoring with 
“Ramblin’ Man’ and “Jessica.” For all his 
blues and slide chops, his roots are in 
jazz, and you can hear the influence of 
his clean-toned modal soloing in every 
Southern rock group that’s followed. 





KEY TRACKS “Jn Memory of Elizabeth 
Reed,” “Jessica” 
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Rory Gallagher 


4 “IT SEEMS A WASTE TO ME TO 
work and work for years,” Rory 
Gallagher told ROLLING 
STONE in 1972, “and just turn into some 
sort of personality.” Instead, the Irish 
guitarist, then only 23, became legend- 
ary for his nonstop-touring ethic and 
fiery craft. Playing a weathered Strat, 
often wearing a flannel shirt, Gallagher 
electrified Chicago and Delta styles with 
scalding slide work and hard-boiled 
songwriting. His fans included the Edge 
and Bob Dylan, who was initially turned 
away backstage at a 1978 show because 
Gallagher didn't recognize him. 


KEY TRACKS “Bullfrog Blues,” 
“Laundromat,” “Walk on Hot Coals” 


Robertson 
circa 1976 





e 
Robert Fripp 
SINCE KING CRIMSON’S 
first rehearsal in 1969, Robert 


2 Fripp has been its distinguish- 
ing instrumental voice, a singular blend 
of distorted complexity and magisteri- 
al sustain. That duality is best heard on 
the most progressive prog-rock album 
ever made, Crimson’s 1973 thorny-metal 
classic, Larks’ Tongues in Aspic. Fripp’s 
most famous guitar line is the fuzz-siren 
hook in the title track to David Bowie's 
Heroes. Fripp would “start up without 
even knowing the chord sequence,” said 
producer Brian Eno, adding that Fripp’s 
work on the album “was all first takes.” 





KEY TRACKS “2/st Century Schizoid 
Man,” “Heroes” 


IN LATE 1966, PETER GREEN 


Peter Green 
had the job of replacing Eric 


j , 
Clapton in John Mayall’s Blues- 


breakers. Mayall told his producer, “He 
might not be better [than Clapton] now. 
But you wait... he’s going to be the best.” 
Soon, with the original Fleetwood Mac, 
he was Britain’s most progressive blues 
guitarist, with a Chicago-informed ag- 
gression heightened by the melodic ad- 
venture on albums like 1969's Then Play 
On. Green soon entered a dark age of 
mental and health problems, returning 
in the Nineties with more subdued but 
recognizable gifts. 








KEY TRACKS “Albatross,” 
“Rattlesnake Shake” 


WML 


Ron Asheton 


“MY PART IS JUST A FEW 
notes over and over,” Iggy Pop 
once said about the Stooges 


song “TV Eye,” “but Ron created a whole 
world around that.” In Asheton’s hands 
- on proto-punk anthems like “I Wanna 
Be Your Dog” and “No Fun” - the clas- 
sic three-digit barre chord felt more like 
a superpowered battering ram: dron- 
ing, relentless and almost mystical. 
(Asheton, who died in 2009, called it 
“those magical three fingers.”) You can 
hear Asheton’s wild-man approach all 
over the playing of Kurt Cobain, Thur- 
ston Moore and Jack White. 





KEY TRACKS “No Fun,” “TV Eye,” 
“T Wanna Be Your Dog” 


Johnny Winter 





OUT OF ALL THE HOPPED-UP 
1% Caucasians who turbocharged 
the blues in the late Sixties, 


Texas albino Johnny Winter was both 
the whitest and the fastest. Songs like his 
1969 cover of “Highway 61 Revisited” are 
astonishing showpieces of his lightning- 
fast thumb-picked electric slide playing. 
Jimi Hendrix sought him out as a side- 
man, and Muddy Waters recognized his 
talent at first glance, becoming a friend 
and collaborator: “That guy up there on- 
stage — I got to see him up close,” Wa- 
ters later said. “He plays eight notes to 
my one!” 


KEY TRACKS “/'m Yours and I’m Hers.” 
“Fast Life Rider” 
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Duane Eddy 


IF THERE WAS ANY DOUBT 

left in the late 1950s that the 

guitar — not the saxophone - 
was rock & roll’s essential lead instru- 
ment, Duane Eddy settled the argu- 
ment: See his 1958 single “Rebel Rouser,” 
curled with country twang and rippling 
with tremolo. “Chet Atkins used vibra- 
to in a selective way - Duane Eddy used 
it to thrash the music,” says the Kinks’ 
Dave Davies. The impact of Eddy’s hits, 
like “Forty Miles of Bad Road” and “Peter 
Gunn,” would soon be heard in surf 
music and guitarists such as Jeff Beck 
and George Harrison. 


KEY TRACKS “Relbe/ Rouser.” 
“Peter Gunn” 
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Slash 


HE MAY HAVE SPENT MUCH 
of his Guns n’ Roses prime 
shirtless, drunk and surround- 
ed by snakes, but Slash brought good 
taste and restraint back to hard-rock 
guitar. “It was a stripped-down rock & 


roll sound compared to what everybody 
else was doing,” says Slash. He could riff 


like Joe Perry, and intertwine, Stones- 
style, with Izzy Stradlin. And lyrical 
solos like the from-the-mountaintop 
grandeur of “November Rain” were per- 
manently laced into the songs’ fabric. 


“It’s hard to play those solos any other 


way, says Slash. “It will sound wrong.” 


KEY TRACKS “Sweet Child O'Mine,” 
“Welcome to the Jungle” 


Slash 
1992 


, y 
Leslie West 
Gaal LESLIE WEST (REAL NAME: 
66 Leslie Weinstein) first made 


his mark in mid-Sixties garage 
rock, with the Vagrants’ meaty cover 
of Otis Redding’s “Respect.” By 1969, 
West was the heavy vengeance in the 
Cream-like quartet Mountain. On songs 
like the 1970 hit “Mississippi Queen,” 
West played roughened blues lines with 
deceiving facility and an R&B flair, 
through a black forest of stressed-amp 
distortion. “The riffs were incredible,” 
says Dave Davies. “He could play flashy, 
intricate phrases. But he wasn't a look- 
at-me guy. He played with feel.” 


KEY TRACKS “Mississippi Queen,” 
“Nantucket Sleighride (To Owen Coffin)” 
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T-Bone Walker 
: WHEN B.B. KING HEARD 
T-Bone Walker, he “thought 


Jesus Himself had returned to 
Earth playing electric guitar.” Walk- 
er invented the guitar solo as we know 
it, building a new style on fluid phras- 
ing, bluesy bends and vibrato. It was 





the clear tone and melodic invention of 


his 1942 single “Mean Old World” that 
blew everyone's mind, and Walker re- 
fined his approach through hits like 
“Call It Stormy Monday.” “I came into 
this world a little too soon,” Walker said. 
“I'd say that I was about 30 years before 
my time.” 


KEY TRACKS “Call Jt Stormy Monday,” 
“T-Bone Shuffle,” “Mean Old World” 


hi 
Jack White 

BY THE TURN OF THE CENTU- 
ry, new-metal grinders and 


post-grunge plodders had given 
loud guitars a bad reputation. Then 
Jack White hit the reset button. With 
each savage riff, he reconnected hard 
rock and roots music and showed that a 
blues-based band could escape what he 
calls “note-pushing Stratocaster white- 
blues bullshit.” And he didn’t let his ana- 
log leanings prevent him from ingenious 
use of a DigiTech Whammy pedal - the 
secret behind the faux-bass thunder of 
“Seven Nation Army” and the scream- 
ing leads of songs like “Ball and Biscuit.” 


KEY TRACKS “Seven Nation Army,” 
“Ball and Biscuit” 





John McLaughlin 
} JOHN MCLAUGHLIN WAS IN- 
vited to record with Miles 


Davis while still in his twen- 
ties, co-parenting jazz fusion on Bitch- 
es Brew and other Davis LPs. But he 
achieved guitar-god status with his own 
Mahavishnu Orchestra, where he made 
his Gibson spit fire like a many-headed 
dragon. A breakneck stylist, McLaugh- 
lin was peerless, mixing psychedelic 
rock, R&B, gypsy jazz, flamenco and 
Indian raga techniques. That polyglot 
mastery earned him huge respect from 
jazz and rock peers alike: Jeff Beck 
called him “the best guitarist alive.” 


KEY TRACKS “Right Off.” “The Noon- 
ward Race” 


Jack 
White 
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John Frusciante 


THE RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
7) always knew how to rock a 
party; it took John Frusciante 
to turn them into an arena-packing 
band with a sound they could call their 
own. Frusciante is a remarkably elastic 
stylist and a gifted sculptural arranger 
who pushed the Chilis to explore new 





worlds without getting in the way of 


their funk-pumped energy; he beefed 
up their sound with both well-placed 
fire (the volcanic, Hendrix-style solo on 
“Dani California”) and remarkable ele- 
gance (the indelible opening chords of 
“Under the Bridge”). 


KEY TRACKS “Dani California,” 
“Under the Bridge” 
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Kurt Cobain 


HE WAS NO VIRTUOSO, AND 
a a 

that’s the whole point: By 
¥ snatching electric guitar from 
note-shredding technicians and giving 
it back to artists, freaks and poets, Kurt 
Cobain became one of the most impor- 
tant players ever. Cobain didn’t invent 
alt-rock. But with his love of Cheap Trick, 
the Melvins and Kiss, he gave it the me- 
tallic power necessary to conquer the 
world. His playing wasn’t all untutored 
squall, either: See the unconventional 
chord progression and mastery of quiet- 
loud-quiet dynamics on “Lithium” - and 

pretty much every other Nirvana song. 





KEY TRACKS “Smells Like Teen Spirit,” 
“Scentless Apprentice” 





° r 
Richard Thompson 
RICHARD THOMPSON HAS 
69 been one of rock’s most daz- 


zling stylists since his days with 
Fairport Convention, a British folk-rock 
band that veered into English tradition- 
al music. Shooting out life-affirming riffs 
amid lyrics that made you want to jump 
off a bridge, he combined a rock flatpick 
attack with speedy fingerpicking. His 
electric-guitar solos, rooted less in blues 
than in Celtic music, can be breathtak- 
ing, but his acoustic picking is just as 
killer; no one knows how many tears 
have been shed by players trying to nail 
“1952 Vincent Black Lightning.” 








KEY TRACKS “Shoot Out the Lights,” 
“1952 Vincent Black Lightning” 


Mihi 


Robert Johnson 


HE WAS BARELY KNOWN FOR 
decades after his 1938 death. 

But the 29 songs Robert John- 
son recorded in 1936 and 1937 became 
holy writ to rock guitarists from Clapton 
to Dylan. They were dazzled by the way 
he made a guitar sound like an ensem- 
ble - slide and rhythm parts yelping in 
dialogue, riffs emerging from the mist. 
Dylan remembered playing King of the 
Delta Blues Singers, the 1961 LP that 
rescued Johnson from obscurity: “The 
vibrations from the loudspeaker made 
my hair stand up. The stabbing sounds 
... could almost break a window.” 





KEY TRACKS “Ramblin’ on My Mind,” 
“Traveling Riverside Blues” 


a 
Dick Dale 
“I WANTED MY GUITAR TO 
_— » . , 
(2G) sound like Gene Krupa’s 


drums,” Dick Dale said, and the 
hyperpercussive style he invented for his 
jukebox wonders - including a juiced- 
up arrangement of the old Greek tune 
“Misirlou” - pioneered the sound of surf 
rock. Dale played as fast as possible, at 
max volume; Leo Fender once attempt- 
ed to design an amp that wouldn't be 
destroyed by Dale’s sheer loudness. “His 
arrangements were really complex, re- 
ally unruly,” said Rush's Alex Lifeson. “It 
was all staccato strumming reverb, but 
with a reverb that just sounded so cool.” 


KEY TRACKS “Misirlou.” “The Peter 
Gunn Theme” 
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JONI MITCHELL 


BY DAVID CR OS BY 


Song to a Seagull, from 1968, was keep everybody else off of that re- 


L's STRONGEST THING I DID FOR JONI AS A PRODUCER ON 


cord. She was a folkie who had learned to play what they call an in- 
dicated arrangement, where you are like a band in the way you approach 
a chord and string the melody along. She was so new and fresh with how 
she approached it. It’s the reason I fell in love with her music. She was a 
fantastic rhythm player and growing so fast. She had mastered the idea 
that she could tune the guitar any way she wanted, to get other inversions 
of the chords. I was doing that too, but she went further. I understood her 
joy in using bigger tools later - jazz bands, orchestra. But the stuff she did 
that was basically her, like 1971's Blue, was her strongest stuff. Match her 
and Bob Dylan up as poets, and they are in the same ballpark. But she was 


a much more sophisticated musician. 


KEY TRACKS ‘] Had a King,” “Nathan La Franeer,” “Night in the City,” 


“Coyote,” “A Case of You” 





John Fahey 
2001 at age 61, was American 


78 
< dae: , 
folk guitar's master eccentric, a 


dazzling fingerpicker who transformed 
traditional blues forms with the ad- 





vanced harmonies of modern classical — 


music, then mined that beauty with a 


prankster’s wit. “His music speaks of | 


a boundless freedom,” says ex-Captain 
Beefheart guitarist Gary Lucas. In the 


Nineties, Fahey switched to a spiky min- | 
imalism on electric guitar that made © 


him a post-punk icon. “To be validated 
by John Fahey,” says Thurston Moore, 
“was really special for our scene.” 


KEY TRACKS “Poor Boy,” 
“The Yellow Princess” 
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Mike Campbell 


JOHN FAHEY, WHO DIED IN : 














TOM PETTY’S LEAD GUITAR- 
WAIHI ist for more than 40 years, 
Mike Campbell never clutters 
up a song with notes when two or three 
bull’s-eyes will suffice. “It’s a challenge to 
make your statement in a short amount 
of time,” he has said, “but I prefer that 
challenge as opposed to just stretch- 
ing out.” Listen to the skeletal hook that 
holds “Breakdown” together or the la- 
conic, tone-bending solo in “You Got 
Lucky” to hear Campbell's ingenious use 
of negative space. “Michael is not one to 
show off,” Petty once said. “What he says 
is essential.” 


_ KEY TRACKS “Breakdown,” 


“You Got Lucky” 


Robbie Krieger 
SCHOOLED IN FLAMENCO 
and jazz, Robbie Krieger 
pushed beyond rock at a time 
when most players were still bound to 
the blues. In the Doors, he had the im- 
provisatory flair to follow Jim Morri- 
son’s wildest journeys, wrote some of 
their biggest hits (“Light My Fire”), and 
picked up the slack in their keyboard- 
drums-guitar lineup. “Not having a bass 
player... made me play more bass notes 
to fill out the bottom,” he said. “Not hav- 
ing a rhythm player also made me play 


differently, to fill out the sound. I always 
felt like three players simultaneously.” 





KEY TRACKS “Riders on the Storm,” 
“Roadhouse Blues” 








Willie Nelson 


LIKE HIS CONVERSATIONAL 
singing, Willie Nelson's gui- 

tar playing is deceptively laid- 
back, playfully offbeat and instantly 
recognizable. Amazingly, Nelson has 
been playing the same Martin M-20 
classical guitar, nicknamed Trigger, 
since 1969; it has defined his sound, a 
nylon-stabbing mix of country, blues and 
Django Reinhardt’s gypsy jazz. Though 
the guitar now has a large gaping hole, 
Nelson still plays it nightly. “I have come 
to believe we were fated for each other,” 


he said. “The two of us even look alike. 
We are both pretty battered and bruised.” 








KEY TRACKS “Whiskey River,” 
“Night Life” 


BUDDY HOLLY TURNED A 


Buddy Holly 
generation of future heroes - 


tay 
. George Harrison, Eric Clap- 


ton, Jeff Beck - onto the guitar, with an 
elemental style: an antsy mix of coun- 
try and blues that merged rhythm and 
lead; check the push-and-tease phras- 
ing on “It’s So Easy,” which echoes Holly's 
growl-and-hiccup vocals. Playing his 
Stratocaster and fronting a double- 
guitar-bass-and-drum quartet, Holly 
essentially invented the rock band. “Lis- 
ten to the songs on the first three Beatles 
albums,” says John Mellencamp. “Take 
their voices off and it’s Buddy Holly.” 





KEY TRACKS “That'll Be the Day,” 
“Peggy Sue” 
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100 GREATEST GUITARISTS | 


LOU REED HAS BEEN BLOW- 


Lou Reed 
ing traditional guitar styles to 


(81) bits since his Velvet Under- 


ground days. A fan of Ike Turner's R&B 
and Ornette Coleman's free jazz, he cre- 
ated epic bad-trip psychedelia on songs 
like “Sister Ray.” “He was rightfully quite 
proud of his own soloing,” wrote fellow 
New York guitar luminary Robert Quine, 
“but resigned to the fact that most peo- 
ple weren't ready for it.” As a solo artist, 
Reed kept on ripping up the rulebook: 
See 1975's Metal Machine Music, a noise 
opus that took feedback further than 
Hendrix could have imagined. 





KEY TRACKS “Sister Ray,” “Heroin,” 
“Foggy Notion” 


Joe Perry 


IT’S HARD TO CONCEIVE A 
better musical foil for Steven 

Tyler than his longtime part- 
ner and occasional adversary. For more 
than 40 years, Joe Perry’s monstrous, 
blues-on-steroids riffs have been Aero- 
smith’s bedrock. And his solos, jutting 
out from “Walk This Way” or slashing 
boldly through the high-gloss produc- 
tion of later hits like “Janie’s Got a Gun” 
and “Cryin’,” have a caffeinated energy 
that’s every bit Tyler’s match. “He had a 
streamlined style that reminded me of 
Keith Richards,” said Slash. “And a care- 
less style that’s really cool.” 


KEY TRACKS “Dream On,” “Walk This 
Way,” “Janie’s Got a Gun” 


J Mascis 


THE MASSIVE SLABS OF 
R6 rock-candy noise that J Mas- 

2 cis heaved from his Fender 
Jazzmaster in Dinosaur Jr. contained 
multitudes: Black Sabbath savagery, 
melodic Neil Young soul, punk-rock 
pig slop. As his recent solo set, Sever- 
al Shades of Why, showed, he can get 
shamelessly pretty with an acoustic, 
too. “I remember seeing Dinosaur play 
this soft, plaintive song - and then it 
was just completely detonated by this 
ravaging solo that J did,” says Sonic 


Youth's Thurston Moore. “The whole 
room was incinerated.” 





KEY TRACKS “Feel the Pain,” 
“Little Fury Things” 
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A TRUE GUITAR POLYMATH, 


Nels Cline 
Nels Cline has tackled every- 


§2 
thing from gothic country rock 


with the Geraldine Fibbers to a full re- 
make of John Coltrane's late improvisa- 
tional masterwork, Interstellar Space. 
He’s best known, of course, as Wilco’s 
gangly guitar hero, lurching into extend- 
ed seizures (“Spiders [Kidsmoke]”) or 
spiraling into lyrical jam flights (“Im- 
possible Germany’). “Nels can play any- 
thing,” Jeff Tweedy said. “We struggle 
with his spot in the band sometimes — but 
we always come to a place that’s unique 
and interesting because we did struggle.” 


KEY TRACKS “Spiders (Kidsmoke),” 
‘Impossible Germany” 





Vii sill 


e 
James Hetfield 
THERE WERE PRECEDENTS 
S/ for the palm-muted, ultra- 


percussive chug James Het- 
field gave Metallica (Judas Priest, Motor- 
head), but he made it the gold standard of 
Eighties metal. He's never been a mono- 
chromatic headbanger, though, delving 
early on into the delicate picking of “Fade 
to Black” and later embracing the more 
nuanced hard rock of the Black Album. 
“I wonder if James Hetfield knows how 
to play the drums,” Dave Grohl once 
said. “Because basically he’s taking care 
of the percussion and melody of Metalli- 
ca’s songs with his guitar. And it’s great.” 





KEY TRACKS “Seek and Destroy,” 
“Master of Puppets” 





LEGEND HAS IT THAT FUNK- 


Eddie Hazel 
adelic’s “Maggot Brain,” the 


) aad 
%, 
83) 10-minute solo that turned the 


late Eddie Hazel into an instant guitar 
icon, was born when George Clinton 
told him to imagine hearing his moth- 
er just died - and then learning that she 


was, in fact, alive. Hazel, who died of 


liver failure in 1992 at age 42, brought 
a thrilling mix of lysergic vision and 
groove power to all of his work, inspiring 
followers like J Mascis, Mike McCready 
and Lenny Kravitz. “That solo - Lord 
have mercy!” says Kravitz of “Maggot 
Brain.” “He was absolutely stunning.” 





KEY TRACKS “Maggot Brain,” 
“Funky Dollar Bill” 


UUM Mitte 


THE POLICE WERE A NEW 


Andy Summers 
kind of power trio, and Andy 


= 
8) : 
Summers was the main réea- 


son. Quickly moving away from 
punk, he recast jazz chords and reg- 
gae rhythms as headlong rock & roll. 
Summers played as sparely as possible, 
constructing clipped twitches or dubby 
washes of sound - leaving ample room 
for Sting and Stewart Copeland. “His 
tone and style were just absolutely per- 
fect — he left space around everything,” 
Rush’s Alex Lifeson said. “And he can 
handle anything from beautiful acoustic 
playing to jazz to hybrid kinds of stuff.” 





KEY TRACKS “Message in a Bottle,” 
“Every Breath You Take” 


IN THE BEATLES’ EARLY 


Carl Perkins 
days, George Harrison brief- 


ES ly billed himself as Carl Har- 


rison in honor of his quick-picking hero. 
Perkins’ bright, trebly style - which the 
rockabilly king picked up from blues 
players in Tennessee - defined the sin- 
gles he put out on Sun Records (“Blue 
Suede Shoes,” “Glad All Over”) and influ- 
enced scores of players from Eric Clap- 
ton to John Fogerty. “He took country 
picking into the rock world,” Tom Petty 
has said. “If you want to play Fifties rock 
& roll, you can either play like Chuck 
Berry, or you can play like Carl Perkins.” 





KEY TRACKS “B/ue Suede Shoes.” 
“Glad All Over” 
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YOU CAN TRACE ALL THINGS 


Dave Davies 
loud and riff-y right back to 


j P i 
the Kinks’ Dave Davies, start- 


ing with the fantastically simple power 
chords of “You Really Got Me,” which he 


recorded at age 17 - setting off a run of 


proto-metal singles from “All Day and 
All of the Night” to “Till the End of the 
Day.” Davies, who created the distortion 
on “You Really Got Me” by slicing an amp 


speaker with a razor, has laughed off 


claims that it was actually played by an 
uncredited Jimmy Page: “Who'd want to 
play a solo that crazy, anyway? Only Dave 
Davies could do that.” 


KEY TRACKS “You Really Got Me,” 
‘All Day and All of the Night” 
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Bonnie Raitt 





N 


ONE OF MODERN METAL’S 


Dimebag Darrell 
key figures, Dimebag Dar- 


= 2 rell founded Pantera with his 


brother, drummer Vinnie Paul Abbott 
- forging a style that combined brutally 
precise, punk-honed grooves with splat- 
ter-paint melodic runs. After he was 
tragically shot by a deranged fan dur- 
ing a show with his band Damageplan in 
2004 — on the anniversary of John Len- 
non’s death, freakishly enough - the trib- 
utes rolled in from fans, peers and fore- 
runners. “One of the greatest musicians 
to grace our world,” Black Sabbath’s Gee- 
zer Butler said simply. “Rest in peace.” 


KEY TRACKS “Floods,” “Cemetery 
Gates,” “Mouth for War” 


HER DAD WAS BROADWAY 


Bonnie Raitt 
star John Raitt, but Bonnie’s 


i 
, artistic parents were blues gi- 


ants like Howlin’ Wolf and Mississip- 
pi Fred McDowell, whom she met and 
performed with early in her career. She 
learned fast: Starting with her acoustic 
slide workout on 1971's “Walking Blues,” 
Raitt rolled out a fearsome repertoire of 
blues licks, fingerpicking with the best 
and wielding a slide like an old master. 
Most of all, she set a crucial precedent: 
When guitar was still considered a man’s 
game by many, Raitt busted down that 
barrier through sheer verve and skill. 





KEY TRACKS “Runaway,” 
“Something to Talk About” 


PATTI SMITH FAMOUSLY DE- 


ry ° 
Tom Verlaine 
scribed Tom Verlaine’s guitar 


9() | 
, ” sound as “a thousand bluebirds 


screaming.” Television’s leader soaked 
up the flavor of favorite records by John 
Coltrane, the Stones and the Dead - 
then synthesized them into something 
entirely new on the band’s 1977 debut, 
Marquee Moon, spinning out endless 
fluid solos in concert with fellow guitar 
aesthete Richard Lloyd. Verlaine has 
kept a low profile in recent decades, but 
he remains a model for generations of 
guitarists with a taste for both punk vi- 
olence and melodic flight. 





KEY TRACKS “Marquee Moon,” “Little 
Johnny Jewel,” “Breakin’in My Heart” 


PAUL SIMON, THE GREAT 


Paul Simon 
wordsmith, speaks as vividly 


j j j 
, through his guitar as his lyr- 


ics. Weaned on early doo-wop and rock 
& roll, Simon got caught up in the folk 
revival during the mid-Sixties, traveling 
to England to study the acoustic mas- 
tery of Bert Jansch. He has continued 
absorbing new influences, as on “Daz- 
zling Blue,” off his most recent album, 
So Beautiful or So What: “All that folk 
fingerpicking is what I did with Simon 
and Garfunkel, but [here] it’s on top of 
this rhythm with Indian musicians play- 
ing in 12/8.” At 70, he’s as nimble as ever. 





KEY TRACKS “Dazzling Blue,” 
“Kathy's Song” 
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Peter Buck 


mn R.E.M.S GUITARIST WAS A 
A | less-is-more master who 
: never needed much more 


than swarming melodies and span- 
gled riffs. From the laser-guided ar- 
peggios on “Radio Free Europe” to 
the supersize power chords of “The 
One I Love,” his sound was both gor- 
geous and matter-of-factly aggressive 
- a DIY style that helped Eighties un- 
derground rockers push beyond punk 
rock. “They created 50,000 guitar 
bands after them,” noted Billy Corgan, 
“America was inundated with jangly 
R.E.M. type bands.” 





KEY TRACKS “Radio Free Europe,” 
“The One I Love” 


Roger McGuinn 


ROGER MCGUINN’S SPAR- 
— . . 
O45 kling, chordal 12-string 
e . . 
2 Rickenbacker riffs on the 


Byrds early hits were the sonic bridge 
between folk and rock - and an irre- 
placeable color in rock’s palette: Every 
indie band who's more interested in 
beatific strumming than screaming 
solos owes him a debt (the striking 
break in “Bells of Rhymney” could be 
on a Smiths record). McGuinn could 
do a lot more than chime, however, as 
demonstrated by his still-astonishing 
psychedelic-raga-Coltrane licks on 
“Eight Miles High.” 


KEY TRACKS “Mr. Tambourine Man,” 
“Eight Miles High” 


Alex Lifeson 
EVEN IF HE HAD NEVER 
progressed beyond the brain- 
# rattling riffing of “2112” and 


“Xanadu,” Rush’s guitarist would have 
left his mark on Metallica and other 
like-minded metalheads. But he went 
on to fill out Rush’s power-trio sound 
with a seamless mix of lush arpeggios 
and rock crunch that sounded like at 
least two players at once. “The guitar 
just had to make a broader statement,” 
he says. Alex Lifeson reserves his most 
daring playing for his solos - just try 
wrapping your head around the extra- 
terrestrial lunacy of “Freewill.” 





KEY TRACKS “La Villa Strangiato,” 
“The Spirit of Radio” 
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Buck in 1983. 


= a 
Bruce Springsteen 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN HAS 
U6 always had a not-so-secret 


2 weapon: “I got signed in the 
pack of new Dylans,” he told Rott- 
ING STONE, “but I could turn around, 
kick-start my Telecaster and burn 
the house down.” Springsteen didn't 
make any technical breakthroughs 
on guitar, but few players are better at 
coaxing emotion from steel and wood: 


witness the surf-rock recklessness of 


the “Born to Run” solo, the junkyard- 
dog bite of “Adam Raised a Cain” and 
the melancholy twang of “Tougher 
Than the Rest.” 


KEY TRACKS “Kitty's Back,” 
“Backstreets” 


Thurston Moore 


IN THE EIGHTIES, THE 
Q9 Sonic Youth leader emerged 
, as indie rock’s premier gui- 


tar radical, mixing strange drone tun- 
ings, jamming screwdrivers or drum- 
sticks under his strings, and blasting 
out feedback-swirled punk jams. 
Thurston Moore influenced a genera- 
tion of noiseheads, from grunge rock- 
ers to shoegazers. Neil Young once 
said that if Sonic Youth wanted to re- 
cord with him, “Hell, I'd be there.” 





KEY TRACKS “Expressway to Yr. 
Skull,” “Silver Rocket” 
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” 
Steve Jones 

, THE SEX PISTOLS, STEVE 
q f@\ Jones’ brutish power chords 


and flamboyant gutter-glam 
solos were a perfect mirror for the 
taunting bile of Johnny Rotten - and 
a yardstick for every punk-rock noise- 
maker that followed. His legacy was 
set with indelible riffs on one record 
- 1977's Never Mind the Bollocks... - 
that inspired guitarists from Slash to 
Billie Joe Armstrong. It was an atti- 
tude as much as asound. As Jones told 
a journalist during his days with the 
Sex Pistols, “Actually, we're not into 
music. We're into chaos.” 


KEY TRACKS “God Save the Queen,” 
“Pretty Vacant” 


Lindsey 
Buckingham 


DURING FLEETWOOD MAC’S 
100 hitmaking era, Lindsey 
. Buckingham transmuted 
the folk music of his banjo-playing 
youth into stadium rock: glistening 
harmonized leads, crisply snapping 
chords and frenetic arpeggiated break- 
downs. “It’s not acceptable classical 
technique,” he has said. “You do what 
you can to get the sound you want.” 


— — - 





KEY TRACKS “Rhiannon,” 
“Go Your Own Way” 


CONTRIBUTORS David Browne, Patrick Doyle, David Fricke, Will Hermes, Brian 
Hiatt, Alan Light, Rob Tannenbaum, Douglas Wolk 
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antiago’s 
Brain 







s(B eiavauiarlivitlamey 
two, fractions by four, and 
entered college at eleven. 
What happens to a kid 
who’s too smart for school? 


ee 
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Santiago Gonzalez rea ds 
computer textbook befo 

falling asleep. “I prog 
in my dreams,” F 
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= SANTIAGO’S BRAIN 





ANTIAGO 
Gonzalez, 13 years old and a full-time stu- 
dent at one of the nation’s top engineering 
colleges, wakes up at 5:30 every morn- 


ing during the school year so that he can | 


spend an hour and 20 minutes develop- 
ing iPad and iPhone applications in a pro- 
gramming language called Objective-C, 
which he learned from a textbook when 
he was nine. That textbook and 86 similar 
volumes - Applied Finite Mathematics, 
Infinity in Your Pocket, Programming in 
C++, Dictionary of Physics - sit in a book- 
case opposite his bed. A dozen stuffed an- 
imals - purple dragons, Donald Duck, 


Shamu, a hound named Patrick - reside | 


permanently at the foot of the bed. 
Sometimes after Santiago gets up, he 
consults a notepad on his bedside cabi- 
net. “It might sound a little bit strange,” he 
says, “but I program in my dreams. I have 
a bug and the solution occurs to me and I 
jot it down.” The notepad is generally cov- 
ered in lines of notional code (“M inherits 
from physics body with gravity, etc.”) and 
schematics of computer hardware: San- 
tiago can visualize the activity his code 
kindles inside a machine. But sometimes 
a whimsical invention shows up - an elec- 
tronic knitting device called the “Knitin- 
gator,” for example. Santiago sketched the 
complete unit, its subunits and its com- 
ponent parts (“guider,” “spooler,” “control- 
ler,” “feed boom,” “knitboard,” “rail”), with 
both side and overhead views. The dia- 


grams are in three dimensions - Santiago | 


can't remember ever drawing a solid ob- 
ject two-dimensionally. 

Having considered any relevant ideas 
on his notepad, Santiago walks over to 
his desk and picks up either his MacBook 
Air or MacBook Pro, depending on the 
morning's programming task. The house 


at that hour is dark and silent. Santiago's | 


learn. Memories of 


parents, Yago and Vanessa, his little sis- 
ter, Andrea, and the family’s Boston terri- 
er, Leo, are still asleep. Santiago likes the 
quiet - it helps him concentrate. A framed 
periodic table hangs above his desk; he 


Jerr TreETz wrote “The Unending 
Torture of Omar Khadr” in RS 1007. 
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likes to contemplate how physicists cre- 
ate new elements with “double magic” 
nuclei. In flannel pajamas - one of the 
tops in his rotation has a big black-and- 
gray snowplow on it - Santiago walks in 
a shortest-line path from his bedroom to 
the living room, where he sits cross-legged 
(“crisscross applesauce,” in his words) on 
the couch. Motionless except for his fin- 
gers, lit primarily by his MacBook, San- 
tiago sits and programs. He is a slim kid 
with a long, oval face and luxuriant eye- 
lashes and big, dark, helplessly earnest 
eyes. He wears his short, soft brown hair 
combed neatly forward, unparted; wispy, 
incidental bangs curl at the edges of his 
forehead. He works on a digital-metro- 
nome app, or a multiplayer slide-puzzle 
app, or an app for viewing the Mandelbrot 
Set fractal. He recently stopped working 
on an app that would create multiple co- 
existing desktops (for clutter avoidance) 
when he learned that software develop- 
ers at Apple had independently come up 
with the same idea. 

Before his parents’ alarm goes off, San- 
tiago walks upstairs and snuggles with 
them for 15 minutes. Then everyone gets 
up, and Santiago brushes his teeth and 
gets dressed and eats breakfast, and Van- 
essa drops him off at the Colorado School 
of Mines, about 30 minutes from their 
home in the Denver suburb of Littleton, 
where he is enrolled as a freshman. San- 
tiago’s classmates treat him kindly, or pro- 
tectively, or neutrally. His professors value 
his rapt, inquisitive presence. “Honestly,” 
one of them told me, “Santiago has sort 
of cramped my style. I like to swear and 
do crazy stuff, but I’ve adjusted — which is 
well worth it to have Santiago in my class.” 

Before Santiago became a full-time col- 
lege student, when he was still 11, no ac- 
ademic environment had ever fully chal- 
lenged him, and he has craved intellectual 
stimulation like a narcotic since infancy. 
It is hard for him to talk about the pre- 
vious two years, when a feeble curricu- 
lum and doctrinaire teaching at a gifted 
school so stultified him that he spent most 
of his time, as he later wrote in a journal 
he had been assigned to keep, “just hang- 
ing on, trying not to go crazy like some- 


For Santiago, school 


was only the illusion 
of school: There was 
nothing for him to 


fifth grade turned 
into nightmares 
from which he woke 
screaming. 





one with hysteria or schizophrenia.” A 
few times a month, memories of fifth and 
sixth grade turn into nightmares from 
which he wakes screaming. 

I once asked Santiago to compare the 
happiness he feels now with the happi- 
ness he felt then, on a scale of one to 10. 
“Now would be a1 million,” he said, “and 
then would be a zero. Or I guess it would 
be a negative number, because there was 
no happiness.” 


Q DISTRIBUTION CHARTS OFTEN 
end at 145, because 99.9 percent 
of all measured IQs fall below it. 
Somewhere past that point lies 
Santiago. Yago and Vanessa choose 
not to reveal his score, reasonably fearing 
that the number will forever attach itself 
to him, but when he was 11, he took an 
achievement test called the Woodcock- 
Johnson III, which assigns a grade level 
to intellectual ability. His score was typi- 
cal of students entering their third year of 
graduate school. 

“Exceptionally gifted” is the commonly 
used phrase for kids this smart. In educa- 
tion circles, the term “genius,” with its es- 
tranging connotations of the superheroic, 
has been phased out. The only way to ed- 
ucate exceptionally gifted kids is to ignore 
the boundaries between grades. They 
need to be identified early and “radical- 
ly accelerated”: advanced through subject 
material as fast as their ability demands. 
Otherwise, they arrive in first grade read- 
ing Les Misérables and are handed Min- 
nie and Moo Go Dancing. Researchers 
have identified the line marking 145 as 
a kind of educational slip fault: For chil- 
dren who score above that level, school 
becomes the illusion of school. There is 
nothing for them to learn. 

Exceptionally gifted children are un- 
able to make sense of standard educa- 
tional environments. They won't yet know 
- and may not know for many years - 
that formal education is supposed to offer 
more than pointless tasks. Their parents 
and teachers, invested in normalcy, may 
not appreciate the rarity of their abili- 
ties. So the children try hard to act like 
everyone else, and fail badly. Often with- 
in weeks, their self-esteem declines, and 
their desire to learn erodes. They suf- 
fer from migraines, depression, chronic 
sleeplessness, anxiety. Parents describe 
kids “burying an important part” of them- 
selves, “switching off altogether,” “jump- 
ing out of their skin,” becoming unrecog- 
nizably “negative” and “bitterly unhappy” 
and turning unceasingly “quiet and sad.” 
Students looking back on age-bound in- 
struction use words like “suffocated” and 
“heartbreaking.” One student reported 
trying to “train myself out of learning.” 
Some researchers worry that intellectual 
motivation, after prolonged decimation 
in normal classrooms, becomes irrecov- 
erable. An eight-year-old poet described 
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her school experience: Frustration “gnaws 
at my mind/Chewing at all particles of 
thought. . . . It sucks me downward into 
a churning whirlpool of anger/I am con- 
fused, my thoughts feel like dice in a cup.” 

There are an estimated 72,000 ex- 
ceptionally gifted kids between the ages 
of five and 18 in the United States, and 
almost all attend public schools. What 
those schools offer — skipping a grade or 
two, or circumscribed “enrichment pro- 
grams” - are useless to them. The Amer- 
ican educational system is predicated on 
a conviction that age-peer socialization 
is developmentally indispensable, radi- 
cal acceleration is destructive, and tedi- 
um is benign. No federal legislation man- 
dates programs for gifted students. Only 
six states both require and fully fund gift- 
ed education programs, and none of those 
programs focus on the exceptionally gift- 
ed. It is practically impossible for an ex- 
ceptionally gifted American kid to find a 
public program that will take him or her 
from elementary school to college. The 
number of public K-12 schools for excep- 
tionally gifted kids in the United States 
is one. Based in Nevada, it was found- 
ed in 2006. 

Transcendently smart children who get 
the educational support they need tend 
to do transformative work. Exceptional- 
ly bright American kids have recently fig- 
ured out how spacecraft can navigate the 
solar system virtually fuel-free by sailing 
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HEAD OF THE CLASS 
Santiago attends the Colorado School of 
Mines with students eight years his senior. 
Elementary school was so boring, he 
sayS, it left him “poking my eyes out.” 


the gravitational fields of planets; formu- 
lated quantum-dot nanoparticles that de- 
stroy cancerous cells when activated by 
infrared rays; used light-scattering theo- 
ry to prove that carbon nanotubes, which 
possess the greatest tensile strength of 
any material yet discovered, are thermo- 
dynamically soluble and therefore of great 
practical use; and generated statistical 
computations on galaxy clustering that 
have opened new lines of inquiry into the 
formation of the universe. Our education- 
al system is predisposed to entomb these 
kinds of minds. No one knows how many 
theories and cures and technologies it en- 
tombs in the process. 


ALKING ALONE 
toward his Intro- 
duction to Mining 
lecture hall, head 
mostly down, San- 
tiago looks improbably small. Thirteen 
for only nine weeks, his body betrays the 
beginnings of ranginess, but he hasn't 
yet grown upward much. He wears loose 


jeans, a forest-green sweatshirt and gray 


Reef sneakers with yellow-striped loops 
on the heels. His backpack makes him 
look like a small sherpa. On chemistry- 


- Se! 


li. 


- 
Cee. 
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lab days, it weighs 15 pounds. Santiago 
weighs 80. He once stumbled while walk- 
ing to class, and the weight of the back- 
pack mercilessly toppled him. 

When he sees me, he says, “Oh! Hi, 
Mr. Jeff!” Vanessa and Yago felt that this 
title was a good balance of formality and 
familiarity. Politeness is an absolute re- 
quirement in the Gonzalez home, and 
Santiago is impeccably decorous. We 
shake hands and sit down outside the 
classroom door. 

Vanessa had mentioned that Santia- 
go likes to get from one class to the next 
as fast as possible so he can use the inter- 
vals to program apps or do homework, but 
the raw incongruity of his smallness and 
youth moves me to ask whether he ever 
just goofs off between classes. 

“Oh - like goof off doing what?” he says. 

“I don't know,” I say. “Like doodling or 
something.” 

“Doodling what?” he asks. 

“Uh, like animals or something?” I sug- 
gest. “Or just designs?” 

“No,” Santiago says cordially. 

A jackass, I hurriedly ask how he did 
on a test he'd taken in his previous class. 

“I think pretty good,” he says. “I fin- 
ished early.” I ask what the test covered. 
“It was about molecular orbital theory 
and valence shell electron pair repulsion 
theory,” he says. “Oh, and orbital hybrid- 
ization.” He pauses, doubtful that I want 
to hear more. He has learned, bruisingly, 
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that his knowledge alienates other kids, 
and he is careful with adults too. But I 
am genuinely curious, and he begins to 
explain it. After a few dense sentences, 
he stops. 

“Here, this will be easier,” he says, pull- 
ing his iPad out of his backpack. He opens 
Adobe Ideas, which makes the screen a 
boundless movable sketchpad, and finger- 
sketches a circle with a dot in it. 

“This is the cloud model of hydrogen,” 
he says. “So this is a proton inside of an 
electron probability cloud. But we were 
using the Bohr model of the atom, which 
is easier to understand, but it is not real- 
ly used anymore because it is flawed.” He 
sketches the familiar Bohr atom. “So in 
the Bohr model - which is not actually 
true — you also have a proton in the mid- 
dle, but then the electron orbits around, 
kind of like the planets orbit around the 
sun in the solar system. So the hydrogen 
has this orbital, and the orbital contains 
one electron. In helium, which has two 
protons and two neutrons, it contains two 
electrons. And then you can have multiple 
orbitals. For example, boron’s orbital con- 
figuration is like that of helium, which is 
the 1s? - this is an s orbital because s orbit- 


ers, but his understanding of Santiago's 
work was “so-so,” and he seemed to get 
bored quickly. 

“He’s my age,” Santiago says, “so he’s 
about as - about as close as you're gonna 
get, I guess. Yeah, so, all this stuff I do, I 
do on my own - I mean obviously on my 
own.” 

I say it must be frustrating to do in- 
teresting work and make interesting dis- 
coveries and have no one to fully share 
them with. 

“Yeah!” he says. “Yeah, it is quite a lit- 
tle frustrating.” 

Now, as he waits for class to start, San- 
tiago takes out a notebook and green fold- 
er and arranges them side by side. He re- 
moves seven colored pens from his black 
Five Star pouch and spreads them in a fan 
above the notebook. He draws a dark-blue 
line across the top of the page and on it, at 
the right margin, writes a heading: date, 
class title. I ask about the pens. 

“Well,” he says, “I like to have a lot 
of colors in my notes. Like, I'll have all 
my theorems in an orange box, and for 
graphs, I like to have the abscissa and or- 
dinate in different colors, and then the 
actual curve in another.” 





Santiago has few social expectations: He’s 
never had a friend who shares his interests. 
I ask him what he thinks of girls. “All that 


icky stuff is just a waste of time,” he says. 


als are spherical, and there are two elec- 
trons at the first energy level.” 

He enters into an explanation of va- 
lence shells and orbital hybridization, and 
goes on to describe in detail why the Bohr 
model is flawed. A student in an orange 
T-shirt that reads WE BUST OURS walks 
by; two pretty blond girls in tight jeans 
walk by. Santiago doesn’t register the ac- 
tivity. Later, I ask him what he thinks of 
girls. “All that icky stuff is just a waste of 
time,” he answers. 

The bell rings, and Santiago is in the 
lecture hall seemingly before its echo 
fades. He spends much of his time on 
campus in a state of high excitation. He 
leads me to the dead center of the front 
row, which is where he sits in all his class- 
es. He's comfortable talking to his near- 
est neighbors about tests and assignments 
and other course matters, but his early 
arrivals and seating choices usually is- 
land him. 

Santiago has few social expectations, 
though. Once, when we're sitting on the 
floor of his room playing with geomet- 
ric building tools called Magnetix, I ask 
whether he’s ever had a friend who shares 
and understands his interests. He men- 
tions a boy who came over recently and 
was into math and science and comput- 
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Santiago waits for a moment to see if I 
have another question and then gets out 
his MacBook Air. I ask what he is work- 
ing on. 

“Oh,” he says, patiently, “I was checking 
to see if I had any stray background pro- 
cesses because I had a daemon and it was 
spawning excessively.” 

He isn’t far into answering my question 
when the professor comes in and begins 
the day’s lecture. Santiago silences him- 
self midsentence and turns a serious gaze 
on the professor, the upward tilt of his 
head steeper than anyone else's. 


ANTIAGO MOVED WITH HIS 
parents from Mexico City to 
Colorado soon after his first 
birthday. Yago, who had re- 
ceived a master’s degree in sci- 
ence administration from St. Michael's 
College in Vermont, started a construc- 
tion business. Vanessa, who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in economics and business 
administration, served as the company’s 


secretary-treasurer. There was no line of 


geniuses in either family, so Santiago's 
powers were unexpected. 
Developmentally, Santiago was typ- 
ical of exceptionally gifted kids: At 13 
months, he pointed to a light switch and 











said, “That's the light”; he seemed to grasp 
that, all around him, invisible energy was 
being carted along and converted into vis- 
ible energy. By 18 months, he had memo- 
rized the alphabet and knew the colors in 
Spanish and English, including magen- 
ta and turquoise. At two, he could count 
to 20 in three languages, and do simple 
addition and subtraction on his fingers. 
His parents enrolled him in a Montes- 
sori school; he learned English in about a 
month. By four, he understood fractions - 
illustrated by his parents with sliced pan- 
cakes - up to one-sixteenth. When he was 
seven, he wrote an ode to a type of glass 
insulator called a Hemingray: “Hemin- 
gray one Hemingray two/Oh how much 
I love You/You shine like a diamond in 
the sun light.... Blue, green purple, and 
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white/Your extreme beauty can't ever hide 
from the sun light/Oh how lonesome you 
can be with out a post for electricity. .../ 
What a pity to stay alone with out a pur- 
pose to be used!” 

Santiago also had a quality shared by 
many exceptionally gifted kids: a com- 
pulsive drive to learn. One prominent re- 
searcher used Dante’s phrase “a mind in 
love” to describe the intensity of the feel- 
ing; it was a “burning desire” whose grati- 
fication would yield an “almost sensual ec- 


stasy.” Another researcher wrote that, for 


the gifted, love of learning is “not a mat- 
ter of degree, but a different quality of ex- 
periencing: vivid, absorbing, penetrating, 
encompassing, complex, commanding - a 
way of being quiveringly alive.” Santiago's 
parents called it an “addiction,” and like 
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“WHERE’S OUR GENTLE BOY?” 
Santiago with his parents, his sister and 
their dog, Leo. School made him volatile: 
“We realized he was miserable before we 
realized he was gifted,” his mother says. 


many parents of exceptionally gifted kids 
they were more worried about withdraw- 
al than satisfaction: Santiago grew glum 
and antsy when knowledge was withheld. 

He wanted to know about everything: 
earth, sun, moon; trees, vines, grasses; 
frogs, lizards, snakes. Sometimes Santi- 
ago would choose Winnie-the-Pooh tales 
for his bedtime reading, but far more 
often he requested books on natural his- 
tory. Books became a primary potty- 
training incentive: As long as there was 
a stack next to the toilet, he would keep 
sitting. By the time Santiago was four, he 


was picking out titles for himself in book- 
stores. 

Around this time, Santiago became 
preoccupied with rocks and minerals. He 
learned about the states of matter and 
volcanic activity and sedimentary pres- 
sure; at five, he made three-dimension- 
al sketches for Santa Claus of the gems 
he wanted for Christmas; he made an in- 
structional color guide to gemstones that 
went from grandly broad - “Opals of the 
World,” “Pearls of the World” - to sharp- 
ly specific: “hexagonal dipyramid,” “or- 
thorhombic system,” “alluvial diamond’; 
he transformed the family laundry room 
into a crystal-making lab, regretting that 
he could not grow them in outer space, 
where, as he wrote in a paper when he was 
six, “the atoms do not get pulled down by 
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gravity so they can arrange themselves 
easier and faster.” His pockets were al- 
ways full of rocks. 

Traditional schooling can scandalize 
children as smart as Santiago. One excep- 
tionally gifted girl I talked to came home 
in despair after her first few weeks of pre- 
school. “Mom!” she said. “They treat them 
like puppies! Untrained puppies!” She 
then drew a bulldozer-like machine bear- 
ing down on atiny school. A girl rode atop 
the machine. “That machine,” she said, “is 
gonna crush that school!” 

Fortunately, the kindergarten Santia- 
go attended was loosely structured: When 
he wanted to study mineralogy, he usually 
could. The following summer, free to plan 
his own days, he made the first of his 
“great leaps,” as his father calls them. He 
learned basic principles of structural en- 
gineering. He learned how the Big Bang 
produced galaxies and the solar system, 
and how black holes change the behavior 
of stars. “We never noticed that Santia- 
go didn’t understand a concept,” Vanessa 
says. “Whatever the subject was, he never 
failed to understand what we were telling 
him. It has never happened.” 

Then came first grade. For six hours 
a day, Santiago did exactly what every- 
one else did. One of his early assign- 
ments was a “Math Minute” worksheet: 
rows of arithmetic problems like “3+1” 
and “5+7.” At home he was constructing 
36-piece origami forms and working his 
way through Stephen Hawking’s A Brief 
History of Time. 

On the playground, Santiago tried to 
tell his classmates about rocks. He might 
hold up a rock and explain that it was 
metamorphic. He might mention that the 
Colorado state mineral was rubylike, and 
that rubies belonged to the same family as 
sapphires. He remembers trying to show 
other students the quartz in playground 
gravel. The responses he got were along 
the lines of, “You're a stupid liar, they are 
not!” Often he got no reaction at all. 

By the end of his first week, he had sunk 
into a quickly darkening listlessness. “It 
got... bad,” Vanessa says. In class, San- 
tiago sat still and silent; he spent much 
of his time on the playground alone, con- 
templating rocks. At home, he was volatile 
and sometimes mean. Trivial frustrations 
sent him into hysterics; he sobbed spon- 
taneously; he aimlessly defied rules. Once, 
when he refused to stay in his room after 
bedtime, his father locked him in. The 
sound of Santiago's body hitting the door 
startled everyone. “We wondered: Where 
is the sweet, gentle boy that we know we 
have?” Yago says. They asked him what 
was wrong over and over. “I want to be 
normal,” he said. But he was normal, they 
said. “No, I’m not,” he said. “I want to be 
like the rest of the kids.” He wouldn't talk 
after that. 

Santiago's moods were cyclic. After a 
full week of school, he was so agitated 
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he was barely controllable, but over the 
weekend his parents would take him to 
museums and bookstores and libraries, 
and the hard edge of his mood would dull. 
He went back to working on his own proj- 
ects, and by Sunday evening, he was rel- 
atively calm. Then the cycle would begin 
again. 

His parents had no explanation. “We re- 
alized he was miserable before we realized 
he was gifted,” Vanessa says. They were 
aware of the disharmony between the cur- 
riculum and Santiago’s own work, so they 
brought a sample of it to the school’s prin- 
cipal. She was amazed and referred Yago 
and Vanessa to Denver's Gifted Develop- 
ment Center. When Santiago’s test scores 
came back, Vanessa began reading every- 
thing she could find on giftedness. Soon 
she was losing sleep: There were no good 
options. “There’s nothing we can do for 
him,” the director of the district's gifted 
program said. 


There is no dispute 
that conventional 
schools can harm 
kids like Santiago. 
“How long can you 
anesthetize a child,” 
a researcher asked, 
“before you send 
him into a coma?” 


Almost 80 years before Santiago en- 
tered first grade, a prominent education 
researcher warned against teaching ex- 
ceptionally gifted kids and their age peers 
in asingle classroom. The difference in in- 
telligence was too great to be resolved, she 
found, and it left the bright kids socially 
stranded. Two decades later, the author 
of a seminal longitudinal study of gifted 
kids reached a similar conclusion. Today, 
researchers advocate diverse accelerative 
methods: skipping grades, independent 
classes, self-paced instruction, alterna- 
tive curricula, simultaneous enrollment 
in middle school and college. 

Recent data argue for these interven- 
tions. Emotional maturity correlates 
more strongly with intellectual age than 
chronological age, and studies show that 
radical acceleration increases motiva- 
tion, self-confidence, social comfort and 
ambition. There is no opposing body of 
evidence. Still, as far as experts know, no 
piece of state or federal legislation has 
ever directly addressed radical accelera- 
tion. According to a 2004 report, colleg- 
es of education aren't required to teach 
it, and many teachers and administrators 
wrongly believe that it inhibits maturity. 





In this broad vacuum, parents of excep- 
tionally gifted kids are forced to invent, to 
make spontaneous and ephemeral accom- 
modations with teachers and administra- 
tors. Santiago was lucky: One of the third- 
grade teachers at his school happened to 
be a nationally recognized educator, and 
at the end of first grade, Vanessa and Yago 
decided to have him transferred into her 
class. She designed a parallel curriculum 
for him and adapted fluidly as he moved 
through it faster than she had imagined 
he could. He completed three years of 
work in a single year. 

Realizing that even a sixth-grade pace 
of instruction would be too slow for San- 
tiago, the Gifted Development Center rec- 
ommended a school for gifted children. 
Yago and Vanessa found one outside Den- 
ver. The school placed Santiago in a class- 
room with third and fourth graders. The 
supposedly advanced curriculum was un- 
challenging, but his teacher was inven- 
tive and flexible. He allowed Santiago to 
range far ahead of the class. He often gave 
Santiago open-ended assignments and let 
him determine their scope; one of Santia- 
go’s first creations was an illustrated tax- 
onomy of subatomic particles. But like the 
arrangement the year before, this one de- 
pended wholly on the improvisation of a 
good teacher. 


BOUT HOW MANY FEET 
per minute does it do?” 
Santiago asks his Intro- 
duction to Mining pro- 
fessor. We had watched 
a dated movie about drilling and blast- 
ing safety procedures, listened to the pro- 
fessor read PowerPoint slides on drilling 
techniques and were now sitting through 
a recitation of drill-bit specs. The profes- 
sor, Santiago noticed, had left out an im- 
portant piece of information. 

“Aw, that’s a good question,” the profes- 
sor says. “I don’t have that in this table. 
Yeah, that’s a great question.” He me- 
anders, distressed, through his notes. 
“Ahhh!” he says. “I'll find out. You guys 
might be mine supervisors, and that’s 
the kind of stuff you should be thinking 
about.” 

The bell rings, and all Santiago’s move- 
ments accelerate. He zips up and shoul- 
ders his backpack and whisks us out of 
the building and across the street and up 
three flights of stairs to Calculus I. The 
school allots 10 minutes between classes; 
we are eight minutes early. 

Students leak in: a girl in a glitter- 
trimmed tracksuit and sunglasses, a 
guy with stubble and thumb rings. The 
young, pretty professor, in gray slacks 
and a blouse, enters unobtrusively. In the 
upper-left-hand corner of a whiteboard 
she lists assignments and events, includ- 
ing “No class Friday (E-days).” E-days is 
a School of Mines tradition that features 
a fireworks display, an ore-cart pull and 
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engineering contests. Mainly, though, it’s 
three days of campuswide drunkenness. 

Santiago asks, “What's E-days?” The 
class laughs, not unkindly. 

“It’s ‘Engineering Days,” the profes- 
sor says, and describes a few anodyne ac- 
tivities. “But it’s basically a giant cam- 
pus party.” 

“But it’s not something you have to go 
to?” Santiago asks, to further laughter. 

The professor briskly leads the class 
through differential equations, working 
easily across a series of drop-down white- 
boards. Santiago answers many of her 
questions, and for stretches, he and she 
are in exclusive dialogue: 

What are our conditions? “The func- 
tion is continuous and differentiable.” 
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don't?” The professor says that’s a natural | 


question, and there is a third derivative 
test, but it doesn’t tell you anything new. 
“Thank you!” Santiago says, and rushes 
off to C++ class almost before the words 
are out of his mouth. The professor smiles. 
Several times earlier that semester, new 
theorems had so adrenalized Santiago 
that he'd called his mom right after class. 

As we speed-walk to C++, I tell him I 
was impressed that he’d known so many 
answers. “Well, it was mostly review,” he 
says. 

“You'd gone over it before?” 

“Yes, in the book.” 

“The professor wanted you to be famil- 
iar with the chapter before class?” 

“No, I just read it.” 
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PROGRAMMING IN 3D 
A sketch Santiago made at age 12 to work out how to create an iPhone app 
that would allow people to send and receive texts and calls for free 


So what can we say about this deriva- | 


tive? “It has a positive concavity.” 


So can I add anything? “A flat spot, like | 


on the cubic.” 

What would that function look like? 
“Sort of a reflected polynomial.” 

What kind of polynomial? “Quadratic.” 

The class is quiet, focused, warily pick- 
ing its way through unfamiliar proposi- 
tions. Often, when Santiago doesn’t know 


an answer, no one else does either. Work- | 
ing determinedly through a problem, he | 


murmurs almost inaudibly to himself. 
He takes precise notes, colorizing graphs, 
theorems, formulas and tables. At the top 


! 





of each new page he writes “(cont.)” in the | 
_ ment, basically.” 


upper-right-hand corner. 


After class, Santiago waits in line to | 


talk with the professor. “Um,” he says 
when he gets to the front, “is there a third 
derivative test, and does it tell you any- 
thing interesting that the first and second 
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“Just for fun?” 

“Yes, just for fun.” 

I ask whether he ever wondered what 
high school would have been like. “Peo- 
ple would just be really weird, and you'd 
have to go to that annoying prom thing,” 
he says. 

“Weird how?” 

“Well, like hormone-infested and bratty 
and...evil.” 

“Really? ‘Evil’ is a pretty strong word.” 

“Well, evil with no bad intentions. Like, 
talking mean to their parents for no rea- 
son. It’s as if they didn't have a brain - not 
their entire brain, but just their prefron- 
tal cortex, which is thought and judg- 


The previous summer Santiago had at- 
tended a conference for exceptionally gift- 
ed kids, and I ask what it had been like 
socially. “You, like, tried to talk to them, 


and they sort of didn’t want to,” he says. “It | 


was sort of like they were very, very, very, 
very shy.” He laughs at the characteriza- 
tion. “It’s hard to explain. That’s a tough 
question. I guess there weren't that many 
things I could relate to with them. There 
wasn't that much time between classes to 
talk. So, I don’t know. I guess my social 
skills weren't too good at that point. One 
thing I've noticed is that my sister seems 
to know a lot about the social aspect of 
people. She likes to observe - I guess you 
would say - how people work? Like in 
terms of socialness. She always knows 
when somebody is being sarcastic, which 
I don't.” He admits that he relies on her to 
interpret tone of voice. “But,” he says, “she 
also knows just the right things to say to 
push my buttons. That I really don't like.” 

After C++, we get lunch at Einstein 
Bros Bagels and head for the library. Stu- 
dents are playing hacky sack and throw- 
ing Frisbees on quad lawns; we pass a 
guy with pierced ears and a faux-hawk. I 
drink my iced coffee too fast and get an ice 
cream headache. I ask Santiago whether 
he knows a good remedy. 

“I always put my tongue on my palate,” 
he says, “because it’s connected to the 
same nerve that connects to the forehead.” 

“Really?” 

“It runs from the palate and the fore- 
head around here” - he traces a line from 
the side of his nose over his ear to the back 
of his head - “and then it connects to your 
brain stem. The brain gets confused - it 
thinks the pain is coming from your fore- 
head and not your palate.” 

I pause for a moment to appreciate the 
readiness of this information. Then I re- 
alize I can contribute an insight. 

“Tt’s strange,” I say, “that the brain can 
still make that kind of mistake after so 
many years of evolution.” 

I expect Santiago to say, as he often 
does, Oh, interesting. Then I'll say some- 
thing like, Well, evolution is an opportu- 
nistic process - it only cares about repro- 
ductive success, and that glitch must not 
have been a problem for human survival. 

“I guess it hasn't really been a problem 
in human survival,” Santiago says. “Mil- 
lions of years ago, people weren't eating 
ice cream.” 


HE EVIDENCE THAT CON- 
ventional schooling can 
harm exceptionally gifted 
kids is not in dispute. The 
pre-eminent study on the 
subject, conducted from 1983 to 2003, 
found that failing to accelerate kids not 
only compromises their “drive to achieve,” 
but also instills “deep uncertainties about 
the future” and “doubts about what they 
wanted to do, or should do, with their 
lives.” Some dropped out and spent years 
trying to hold on to menial jobs. “How 
long can you anesthetize a child,” a re- 
searcher who reviewed the study asked, 
“before you send him into a coma?” 
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By the end of fourth grade, Santia- 
go and his parents were leerily hopeful. 
The pain of first grade had receded, and 
he'd had three good years in a row, two of 
them at the gifted school. For the next two 
years, he would have a uniformly revered 
teacher, the exemplar of the school’s pro- 
gressive pedagogy. 

But the fifth-grade curriculum turned 
out to be harshly retrograde for Santiago 
- he found almost all of it uninstructive - 
and his teacher made none of the adjust- 
ments that had previously proved indis- 
pensable. In algebra, the class spent a year 
on the first half of the textbook. That sum- 
mer, Santiago completed the second half 
in 16 hours. A unit on the history of the 
Earth taught him less than he had learned 
when he was four; a unit on Colorado his- 
tory taught him less than he had learned 
when he was seven. There were units on 
atomic structure (four years late) and ge- 
ology (six years late). 

Santiago's teacher was distractible, and 
his classmates mischievously aggravated 
that quality, inducing rolling digressions 
that deprived Santiago of the small sol- 
ace of forward momentum. (“My teacher 
would go off on a tangent but not do any- 
thing,” Santiago recalls. “He didn’t re- 
ally do anything. Like a vacuum cleaner 
that doesn’t suck well.”) Santiago’s class- 
es enervated and saddened and agitat- 
ed and ultimately angered him. He spent 
his time in a concealed state of nervous 
disaffection. 

Santiago's teacher subscribed to a phi- 
losophy called the Whole Child Approach. 
He believed that academic, social and 
emotional development are interdepen- 
dent: A lack of emotional growth and 
social awareness would limit academic 
success. Educators should seek to make 
students into “complete human beings.” 
To achieve this, Santiago’s teacher em- 
phasized collective learning. As students 
reacted together to new ideas, they were 
encouraged to consider their own feelings, 
formulate opinions, sensitively debate. 
Santiago, of course, was excluded from 
that experience. The crawl of his class- 
mates’ thinking could, by itself, blanch his 
desire to participate. 

Out of these group exchanges came 
“critical thinking” papers, in which stu- 
dents were asked to examine multiple 
viewpoints and construct original argu- 
ments. To Santiago, this required a near- 
nonsensical oversimplification of complex 
material. Like many exceptionally gifted 
kids, he dislikes vagueness and specula- 
tion. So he wrote largely factual papers, 
which upset his teacher, who told Santi- 
ago bluntly that his work contained no 
original ideas. He was also disappoint- 
ed by Santiago's aversion to group discus- 
sions and his tendency to be dismissive of 
his classmates. 

Santiago had never received such un- 
sparing criticism before. Like other excep- 
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tionally gifted students, he leans heavily 
toward perfectionism and founders badly 
on disapproval. The teacher’s radiant dis- 
pleasure hurt Santiago inordinately. “I 
thought that it was my fault, and I got all, 
like, sad and stuff,” he says. “I felt that I 
was a terrible student - and it was really 
weird because I thought that my teacher 
was being a really good teacher because 
he was teaching me everything that I did 
wrong. Sorta weird. A strange set of cir- 
cumstances.” 

By the end of his second week in fifth 
grade, Santiago was constantly anxious. 
“It was like first grade all over again,” 
Vanessa says. His parents found him cry- 
ing alone, but he wouldn't say why; he was 
angry and hypersensitive and uncharac- 
teristically mean. By bedtime, his stom- 
ach hurt so badly that he needed Maal- 
ox to sleep. Several times a week, he woke 
screaming from nightmares. (“When I get 
nightmares I don't really deal with them 


I hand Santiago a 
feature in the school 
paper called “Geek 
of the Week.” He 
reads it. “That’s a 
little funny,” he says. 
By which he means, 
“I have no idea why 
that’s funny.” 


quietly,” he says. “I run upstairs screaming 
really loudly.”) He refused to describe the 
dreams to his parents. Sometimes they 
were vague — he and his family trying to 
escape an amorphously malevolent being. 
Sometimes they were specific and far 
worse: “My teacher tortured everybody in 
my family. He pulled my sister’s arms and 
legs off, and he boiled our dog, Leo, in hot 
oil. With Leo it was really sad because he 
didn't die, he was just there sort of crying. 
I couldn't really do anything except hide 
there in the dream. I’m there, and I can't 
do anything to help them. I’m just there.” 

Yago and Vanessa came up with various 
theories to explain his behavior, but they 
had a persistent and instinctive fear that, 
as in first grade, the issue was curriculum 
and instruction. At the end of the year 
they had Santiago tested again. When he 
performed across nearly all indicators at 
the level of a third-year graduate student, 
they decided to send him to the local com- 
munity college. 

The school principal warned them 
that Santiago was not ready emotional- 
ly. “When a respected educator tells you 
that,” Vanessa says, “it’s very hard to go 
against them.” Still, she stopped by Arap- 


ahoe Community College and picked up 
an application; Santiago was admitted 
based on his entrance-exam scores (Van- 
essa had not disclosed his age, referring 
to him as a “young student”). That fall he 
took an evening class in computer graph- 
ics. “It was a giant eye-opener,” Santia- 
go says. “It was like: Oh, wow, school isn't 
supposed to be like this!” 

In the spring, Santiago took Genet- 
ics and Flash Animation while remain- 
ing in sixth grade. Genetics was especial- 
ly thrilling. Long before his first paper 
was assigned, Santiago Googled “college 
paper,” and a few articles later knew how 
to write one. Students had to weigh ge- 
netic realities against human impulses 
and come to original conclusions. Sixth 
grade, still marked by disjunction and 
disapproval and disillusion and night- 
mares and Maalox, became an obsta- 
cle to skirt. “In the second year, I started 
doing what my teacher wanted more be- 
cause he started getting angrier,” Santia- 
go says. “I sort of just made things up so 
he would approve of them. Just did it, got 
it over with.” 

At the end of sixth grade, Santiago 
wrote a final entry in a journal he had 
been keeping as part of a yearlong “per- 
sonal project.” Considered the apothe- 
osis of the Whole Child Approach, the 
project included a research paper, group 
activities, regular collective reflection 
and a culminating exhibition of student 
work. Before composing the entry, San- 
tiago asked his teacher if he could “really 
be honest.” He was given permission, and 
the words came out in a caustic, cathar- 
tic burst. 

“To help other future students,” Santi- 
ago wrote, “I believe that we should try to 
make [the activity] educational and fun 
instead of neanderthal-like and boring. I 
do not mind doing boring things as long 
as they do not include all of the ‘deep and 
profound’ squalid junk such as: The exhi- 
bition is the life-changing transition from 
being children to young adults. The ex- 
hibition does not do that, HORMONES 
DO! Plus, the exhibition is not life-chang- 
ing! In the group project, I felt that my 
intelligence was being suppressed when 
[another student] deleted all of the stuff 1 
had on the scientific process of enzymat- 
ic anaerobic cellulose hydrolysis that is 
used to make cellulosic ethanol. The lig- 
nocellulosic materials are not just ground 
up, heated with enzymes and fermented. 
The process is a google plex to the power 
of a google plex times more complex than 
that.... Now, on with the paper. We had 
an excessive amount of time! I finished 
mine in the first few days compared to the 
three months we were given! ... Another 
thing that has me searing is the absence of 
math! Why did we not have math for some 
of these days!!!... What amoeba-brained 
person thought that not learning is more 
important than learning something that 
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is like art (by which I mean math). It is 
inane if you think about it! Completely ri- 
diculous!...I have been poking my eyes 
out during all this wasted time.” 

That June, Santiago and his parents 
took a tour of the computer-sciences 
department at the Colorado School of 
Mines. The department head, after learn- 
ing about Santiago's educational history, 
told Vanessa and Yago that he should be 
attending the School of Mines full-time. 
By the following spring, he was. 


C O YOU WANT TO START 

from the bottom or the 

top?” Santiago asks 

me as we walk into the 

campus library, where 

he works for at least two hours every day. 

I say that as my guide he should choose. 

We start on the first floor, in the map 

room, and then proceed to a vast geolo- 

gy section. To illustrate the arcane com- 

prehensiveness of the collection, he pulls 

out a slim orange report called “Geolo- 

gy and Occurrence of Fresh and Brackish 

Ground Water in Glynn County, Georgia,” 

published in 1965. I say it’s cool to imag- 

ine scientists analyzing brackish ground- 
water in rural Georgia 46 years ago. 

“Yeah!” Santiago says. “A few weeks 
ago, I was in the Department of Defense 
section, and it was interesting to see how 
the U.S. perspective on the Soviet Union 
changed after the Cold War. You can read 
the international threat reports, and after 
the SALT pact there were still threat re- 
ports, but just not nearly as much.” 

Three floors later, in the physics sec- 
tion, Santiago takes Newrocomputers off 
a shelf. He shows me a diagram of a neu- 
ral network juxtaposed with circuitry de- 
signed to mimic it. “The book says we've 
been able to build a neural computer with 
the processing power of a bee,” he says, 
“which is sort of weird when you think 
about it, because it’s like a bee doing cal- 
culus. Which it sort of does, because when 
it builds its honeycombs, they're always 
the same size and shape.” 

Santiago has homework to do, so we 
find a table on a second-floor balcony in 
an atrium. He pulls his MacBook Air out 
of his backpack and then out of a protec- 
tive wool sleeve Vanessa knitted for him. I 
pick up the school newspaper, The Oredig- 
ger, and read a feature called “Geek of the 
Week.” The geek, when asked what made 
him a geek, said, “I enjoy playing video 
games, I do well academically, and I have 
a good time in small spaces.” He alluded 
to “robotics season.” I hand Santiago the 
article. He reads it expressionlessly and 
says, “That’s a little funny,” by which he 
means, “I have no idea why that’s funny.” 

Before we leave, Santiago checks out 
three books on surfactants. As we sit at 
one of the tables outside the library to 
wait for Vanessa, he turns to a chapter 
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es called “Surfactants Based on Natu- 
ral Fatty Acids.” I ask how he'll have time 
to read the books, which easily total 700 
pages. 

“I always read at night before bed,” he 
says. “About two hours and a half. I study 
or I read-read. I also like to read in the car 
a lot.” He estimates that it will take three 
or four days to finish the books. 

As he reads, he writes down the per- 
centage of acids in select plant oils. “Why 
do you care that 60 percent of rapeseed oil 
is oleic acid?” I ask. 

“Oh!” Santiago says. “That is a very 
good question.” 

He takes his iPad out of his back- 
pack and pulls up a beautiful three- 
dimensional sketch he has made of a “Fer- 
rofluid Generator.” The generator is a 
sealed, fluid-filled tube wrapped in bright 
copper wire. A half-blue, half-red rectan- 
gle, a bipolar magnet, floats in the fluid. 
Two additional magnets, affixed to the 
ends of the tube, radiate cushions of re- 
pulsive polarity. The sketch fills the iPad 
screen, but the actual device would fit in- 
side a pencil. 

“So, a ferrofluid is a suspension of na- 
noscale magnetite particles in some kind 
of liquid,” Santiago says. “When the oleic- 
acid surfactant is put in, it binds to the 
magnetite particles and makes them slip- 
pery, so they don’t clump together. My 
idea was to use ferrofluid in a linear gen- 
erator, which this is. The magnet produc- 
es a current when it moves, and since the 
ferrofluid makes it very low-friction, it in- 
creases the magnetic density. And with 
the two magnets on the ends, you don't 
have to do large strokes of movement. It 
makes a very efficient and high-current- 
producing generator. So you could have 
it connected to your cellphone charger, 
and your cellphone’s charging while you 
walk. Or a music player like an iPod - 
running produces the electricity. And it 
would be much lighter because — no bat- 
tery. If you don’t run, there is no electric- 
ity, so I guess it would work as a persua- 
sion to run or walk.” 

This is an original invention. A few 
months later, Santiago learns that some- 
one has patented a similar device. 


HE PROGNOSIS FOR EXCEP- 

tionally gifted students in 

America is poor. The only 

federal program that pro- 

vides money for gifted edu- 
cation includes no provisions for the 
exceptionally gifted, and it was just de- 
funded. The one reform pending before 
Congress does not distinguish between 
levels of giftedness and creates no new 
educational programs. 

In the Gonzalez home, the feeling is 
that Santiago has escaped a primitive, 
dangerous educational establishment. 
An atmosphere of almost tangible relief 
prevails. Vanessa and Yago are guardedly 


sanguine that his academic course won't 
veer radically again. This semester, San- 
tiago will take Calculus II, Physics I, Data 
Structures and Principles of Economics. 
He is pursuing a double major in comput- 
er science and electrical engineering. His 
parents have explained how postgrad- 
uate education works, and he thinks he 
could earn a doctorate in computer sci- 
ence by the time he’s 22. He doesn't know 
much about universities, but he likes the 
idea of Stanford because it’s close to Apple 
headquarters. 

Most educators would lament this plan. 
They want “balance” in children’s lives. To 
teachers and parents, the idea that educa- 
tion should produce students with varied 
interests seems intuitively right. But San- 
tiago is a counterintuitive phenomenon: 
Practically from birth, unguided and un- 
wavering, he has sought and found his 
own fulfillment. He has to hope that pow- 
erful adults will stop questioning its true- 
ness, set down their orthodoxies and let 
him think freely. 

It should be said that Santiago likes 
playing driveway soccer with his sister; he 
likes hanging out with his aunts and un- 
cles and cousins; he loves The Simpsons; 
he giggles loudly at slapstick humor, espe- 
cially when he performs it himself, by ac- 
cident; at age seven, he walked up to his 
teacher, unprompted, and thanked her 
for helping him to identify his emotions; 
and he writes poems that are purely aes- 
thetic, including one about dolphins en- 
titled “The Beautiful Delphinus”: “With 
their crescent obsidian and silver body/ 
The graceful fast swimmers fly above the 
waves/The family of ballet dancers swim 
into the mist.” 

But it would be fine if Santiago didn’t 
like, or hadn't ever done, any of these 
things. You could take everything away 
from him but knowledge and the love of 
his family, and he would be happy. When 
he is solving conceptual or technical prob- 
lems, which he spends most of his time 
doing, he feels fully himself. The work of 
his mind is vital to his heart. 

One day while we are playing Mag- 
netix - I make simple geometric forms 
while Santiago reproduces Madrid's Crys- 
tal Tower from memory - I ask if I can 
check out the notepads on his bedside 
table. “Oh, yes,” he says. “Feel free to look 
through them.” Above technical sketch- 
es and lines of code, I see a haphazardly 
written phrase: “Cogito ergo sum.” I ask 
him about it. 

“It seemed like a very interesting 
phrase,” he says. “I found it because Apple 
used to have this funny motto: ‘I think, 
therefore iMac.’ So I was looking at that 
on the Internet, and I saw the original 
saying. I think it has two meanings. It 
means, ‘Since human is able to think, 
human exists.’ But it’s also, like, ‘Since 
you're able to think, that’s what makes 
you human.” rs) 
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Vi PEAK’S CUP HOLDER MOBILE 
POWER OUTLETS MAKE IT EASY 
TO TAKE YOUR HOUSEHOLD 
POWER ON THE GO. 
Perfect for commuters, this 
handy device plugs into your 
vehicle's DC outlet and converts 
it to a standard household 
AC outlet. Available in both 
standard version or witha 
integrated FM transmitter. 


= Music. Whenever. 


Wherever. 


IS YOUR FAVORITE MUSIC ON 
YOUR MOBILE PHONE? 
Simply flip open your 
Bose® Soundlink® Wireless Mobile 
speaker. It quickly connects to any 
Bluetooth® enabled device and lets 
you play music out loud for hours 
Rechargeable lithium-ion 
battery included, 


ASK ABOUT THE EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
AND THE 30-DAY, RISK-FREE TRIAL 





a Showroom i RUSH 
Time Machine 2011: 


of Compassion 
Live In Cleveland 


CAKE’s 
_ latest album Experience the Time Machine Tour. 
is described as: 26 SONGS, INCLUDING 
“Close to the Heart,” 


“Deadpan brilliance” 3 2 i 
THE NEW YORKER The Spirit of Radio, 
and the seminal Moving Pictures 


URE OF CORTRGIOUS FAIS album, performed live in it’s en- 





ASSOCIATED PRESS CD $9.99 ’ 
HOLIDAY BUNDLE tirety for the first time ever. 
FEATURING THE HIT SINGLES: son 5 = Yall toni OarT) Available now on DVD, 
“Sick of You” and “Long Time.” $40 Blu-ray, and CD! 


z Achtung Baby 
Anniversary Editions. 
Featuring 30 previously 

unreleased tracks including 
songs from the recording 
sessions, video, remixes, 
b-sides, the From The Sky Down 
documentary, a full album of 
demo and early versions of 
the final 1991 tracklisting. 
Five physical editions including 
vinyl, CD, DVD and digital 
options are available now. 


a BE MERRY. 
BE BRIGHT! 


Text “ICON” to EXPRES (397737) 
Be the first to know about the 
latest holiday offers at Express! 
Plus get the inside scoop on the 
hottest gifts to give and get. 
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= # Kru82 Vodka 


Premium vodka, 
imported from Holland 
and bottledina 
high quality, reusable, 
recyclable, shatterproof, 
stainless steel container. 


Fb.com/kru82 
@KRUS82 
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EXCLUSIVE, INTIMATE, 
UNSCRIPTED PERFORMANCES 





INTRODUCING ROCK N' ROLL'S ONLY WINE CLUB 









STEAL TeeR Fact 
TED Wine BLEwO 70°! 


THREE BOTTLES FROM OUR AWARD-WINNING 
CALIFORNIA VINEYARD SHIPPED TO YOU QUARTERLY. 
JOIN TODAY—MEMBERSHIP ONLY $39.95 


. * 
www.RollingStoneWineClub.com 
The trademarks shown are registered trade rademark owners anc are used under license 
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ZACH WOLFE 


YELAWOLF 


Eminem's Alabama 
protégé has a body full of 
ink, an uncle named Kritter 
and an LP packed with 
tales of rural mayhem. 
For more, open gatefold. 
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From the Southern 
Eminem to Harlem’s 
weirdest MC, meet 
hip-hop’s class of ‘11 
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OU CAN’T BUY OUT THE BAR 
on an airplane, sir,” the South- 
west Airlines steward sniffs 
at Yelawolf as his flight ap- 
proaches Las Vegas. Eminem's 
top new protégé is en route toa 
Halloween-weekend club gig at the Palms 
~ and with just weeks before the release of 
his major-label debut, Radioactive, he’s 
hoping to win converts out of his fellow 
passengers in coach. 

“I had a vision of buying everyone 
drinks, partying with them, inviting them 
to the show tonight,” the Alabama-bred 
rapper says, laughing, as he heads to the 
hotel in an Escalade. “Like Obama on the 
campaign trail.” His story gets interrupt- 
ed when his single “Let’s Roll” - featur- 
ing a massive hook sung by Kid Rock and 
speed-rap verses about pickup trucks and 
NASCAR - roars onto the radio. The driv- 
er cranks the volume all the way up, and 
Yelawolf falls silent, savoring the sensation 
of hearing his song framed in FM static. 

It’s been nearly two years since Yela- 
wolf's breakout mixtape, Trunk Muzik 
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~ filled with lurid tales of meth labs and 
Mossberg shotguns — kick-started his rise 
from a major-label castoff to the hottest 
new talent on Eminem's Shady Records. 
Now 31, Yelawolf grew up mostly in Gads- 
den, Alabama, raised by a 15-year-old sin- 
gle mother who tended bar and grew pot. 
When they moved to Tennessee, he went to 
school in Nashville's projects - an experi- 


"TM AWHITE BOY FROM 
ALABAMA,’ SAYS THE MC. 
"MY UNCLE DID SECURITY 
AT COCKFIGHTS." 


ence that galvanized his love of rap, even as 
he also looked up to Southern legends like 
Lynyrd Skynyrd and Willie Nelson, whose 
face is on his T-shirt. “I want to be Willie 
Nelson,” he says. “Rocking until I’m gray.” 

Hip-hop was the only constant in a 
young-adulthood scarred by homeless- 
ness and odd jobs: a failed attempt at pro 
skateboarding in Berkeley, fishing in Alas- 
ka, laying bricks, cutting grass and, brief- 
ly, peddling it. “I sucked at selling it,” he 
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admits. After deciding to try music, Yela- 
wolf spent years searching for a break in a 
genre that didn’t know what to make of a 
tattoo-covered (he has 30, from a pistol to 
John Wayne's face) white guy with waist- 
long hair. “When I met him, he jumped 
out of a truck with four or five white boys 
in camouflage - one was nearly seven feet 
tall, wearing a deer costume,” says Radio- 
active executive producer Kawan Prather, 
who helped sign Yelawolf to Columbia in 
2007. “But he was always a great MC. He 
auditioned for me in an empty rehearsal 
space and rocked it like an arena.” 

The Columbia deal soured, but a nine- 
show blitzkrieg at last year’s SXSW con- 
vinced Interscope chief Jimmy Iovine to 
give Yelawolf another shot. Shortly there- 
after, he flew to Detroit for a meeting with 
Eminem. The chemistry was instant. “Our 
stories had eerie similarities,” Wolf says. 
“We might have different musical back- 
grounds, but struggle is struggle.” 

In Vegas, Yelawolf maximizes his time, 
rushing to a studio to work on a Radioac- 
tive remix after dinner. Friends float in 
and out as he spits a tongue-twisting verse 
about a school shooting. Arriving back at 
the Palms just in time, he tears through a 
20-minute set with the shaggy intensity of 
a backwoods preacher on amphetamines. 

“I turned the corner when I finally said, 
‘All right, I’m a white boy from Alabama - 
my uncle’s a redneck named Kritter who 
did security for cockfights,’” Yelawolf says, 
sipping a beer at 4 a.m. after the show. “I 
always believed that Marshall would be the 
one to get it.” JEFF WEISS 
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DRE DAY “I don't know how to be a 
gangster drug lord or street-cred 
dude,” says Kendrick Lamar, whose 
meditative, Tupac-tinged rhymes on 
his debut LP, Section.80, led West 
Coast titans Snoop Dogg and Dr. 
Dre to put on their mentor hats. 
The 24-year-old is now helping Dre 
with his long-stalled Detox album 
and says they bond over “more than 
music. We're both from Compton. 
Everybody looks at Dre as just a 
gangster rapper, but he was also a 
kid who tried to escape the negative 
influence of his city. It’s only right 
that I tell my story and his.” 
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MISSISSIPPI KING The Southern-rap 
universe is built around hubs like At- 
lanta, Houston and Miami, but Big 
K.R.LT. is doing his best to put Merid- 


Dr. Dre’s 
new 
apprentice: 
Lamar 





KENDRICK LAMAR 


FATHER FIGURE Lamar was nine when 
Tupac died, but he got to see his idol 
once, as an onlooker at the “Califor- 
nia Love” video shoot. “I was with my 
pop, we were in awe,” recalls Lamar, 
who began rhyming at 13. “By the time 
I turned 17, I understood why people 
called him the greatest — I was going 
through the things he rapped about.” 
LOVERS’ LANE After a scene-stealing 
cameo on Drake's Take Care, Lamar 
is now opening for his pal on tour. “I 
love that it’s a different crowd,” says 
Lamar of Drake's female fans. “I have 
a mother and a younger sister, and 
I've had plenty of girlfriends and pro- 
miscuous women, so I know the ills 
and positives of the womenfolk. It'll 


be all right.” MONICA HERRERA 





ian, Mississippi, on the map. The rap- 
per-producer’s mixtapes (including 
this year’s stellar Returnofteva) fea- 
ture oddball boasts and deep thoughts 
over syrup-thick, blues-derived beats 
- a potent mix last seen during the 
Nineties heyday of acts like Outkast 
and UGK. Says K.R.LT., “I’m creating 
a sound that takes you back to when 
you first enjoyed Southern hip-hop.” 
GETTING LIVE For his debut LP, Live 
From the Underground (due next 
year), K.R.LT. has corralled a Muscle 
Shoals’ worth of R&B instrumenta- 
tion. “It’s extremely organic - guitars, 
harmonicas, organs, things of that 
nature,” he says. “And I’m definitely 
doing a lot more singing.” 

TRUE BLUES K.R.I.T.’s love of blues 
and jazz runs deep. “I remember my 
grandmother playing B.B. King and 
Miles Davis,” he says. “I loved the soul 
and rawness. I want to make music 


like that.” SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 





KITCHEN WIZARD “Nobody raps about food like I 
do,” says Action Bronson, who's become an un- 
derground hero this year thanks to two albums 
(this spring's Dr. Lecter and the brand-new Well 
Done) stuffed with mouthwatering references to 
delicacies like carpaccio and duck prosciutto. 
“I rap about fine dishes — things that only real 
foodies know about.” That’s because Bronson 
was a working chef until just 18 months ago, 
when he left his job cooking postgame meals 
for the Mets to start rapping. “I worked in kitch- 
ens my whole life,” says the half-Albanian, half- 
Jewish Queens native. “But all my friends were 
making music, so I said, ‘Fuck it. If everybody 
else can do it, why can’t I?’” 

HOLY GHOST Close your eyes when Bronson kicks 
a verse, and you'll swear youre listening to the 
Wu-Tang Clan’s Ghostface Killah: The resem- 
blanee is uncanny, from the insistent, nasal 
vocal register to the tough yet jovial attitude. 
“Ghostface is one of the best rappers ever,” the 
MC says — but even so, he’s getting a little tired 
of the constant comparisons. “I’m my own per- 
son,” he says. “I can’t change my voice.” 

SPECIAL SAUCE Bronson doesn't cook for a living 
anymore, but he still spends plenty of time in 
the kitchen. “My go-to dish is a bucatini pasta 
with olive oil and a little bit of sour diesel mixed 
into it. I extract the sour into the oil, then I toss 
it with some broccolini, red-pepper flakes and 
toasted garlic. I could eat that every day. It gets 
me goddamn demolished, man.” S.V-L. 


Top chef: 
Action 
Bronson 
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OU EVER SMOKE TRAINWRECK?” 
ASAP Rocky asks. The 23-year- 
old Harlem rapper cracks open 
a bulging baggie and savors the 
aroma. “Take some, please.” 
Rocky, riding through Manhattan in the 
back of a black Lincoln Navigator, is feel- 
ing generous these days. He's just signed a 
deal with Polo Grounds/RCA that he says is 








Rocky in 
New York 


ASAP ROCKY 
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worth $3 million total, based entirely on the 
strength of his dazzling online singles, some 
raucous shows and the endorsement of MCs 
like Drake, who's taking Rocky on tour this 
winter. Rocky’s a vegetarian (“I just want- 
ed to clean my mind, body and soul”) and a 
high-end clotheshorse (he name-drops de- 
signers Rick Owens and Raf Simons on his 
hit single “Peso”), and we're headed from 
a vegan teahouse to a favorite downtown 


boutique. “I love shopping, it relaxes me,” 


the rapper says. “By the way, if you see any- 


thing you want — jacket, shirt, whatever - 
it’s on me.” 

A$AP Rocky was born Rakim Meyers, 
his parents naming him after the legend- 
ary MC: “They jinxed me in a good way.” 
But while the original Rakim is a towering 
totem of classic New York hip-hop, Rocky’s 
style defies geography. Growing up, he lis- 
tened to hip-hop from New York (Rakim, 
DMX), California (Snoop Dogg, DJ Quik), 
the South (UGK, Three 6 Mafia) and the Mid- 
west (Bone Thugs-N-Harmony). His music 
reflects that mongrel pedigree. On standout 
tracks like “Bass” and “Purple Swag Chap- 
ter 2,” from his recent LIVELOVEA$AP 
mixtape, he’s as comfortable dropping Bone 
Thuggish melodic double-time threats as a 
laid-back Snoop-indebted drawl about par- 
tying with “bad bitches” on tour; his beats, 
many of them produced by the up-and- 
coming Clams Casino, are woozy, evoking the 
slurred tempos of Houston. Rocky's been rap- 
ping since he was about 15, but didn't “get se- 
rious’ till he turned 20, joining a crew called 
A$AP with some Harlem pals. Unmoored 
from any single regional style, Rocky's best 
songs are perfect for, and a product of, 2011- 


“LUSED TO BE HOMOPHOBIC, 
BUT EVERY DESIGNER | LOVE 
IS GAY,” SAYS ROCKY. 


era rap, in which the Internet has become its 
own ZIP code. “I am a New York rapper, ob- 
viously, but I make whatever's appealing to 
me,” he says. “That’s why, when I rap, you 
can't tell where I'm coming from. I can't ex- 
plain it. I just do it.” 

Stopped in traffic, he spots three teenag- 
ers doing a crazy parkour-break-dance fu- 
sion, running up the sides of buildings. He 
throws open his door and says he wants them 
for a video. He gives one of them his number, 
says to text. Leaving them murmuring excit- 
edly, he ditches the SUV and walks down the 
block to the downtown fashion temple Open- 
ing Ceremony. Today’s outfit includes a Rick 
Owens T-shirt ($500), a black A.OK topcoat 
($300) and skinny jeans bunched up over sil- 
ver Raf Simons “astronaut” high-tops ($750). 
The sneakers have a zippered pouch in the 
back, like high-concept Roos. “I've been into 
fashion since about 06,” Rocky says. How did 
he afford it? “I sold drugs. I would just go in, 
go in, go in, saving up.” He says his occasion- 
ally flamboyant wardrobe can prompt funny 
looks from hardcore hip-hop-heads, but he 
takes it as acompliment. “I used to be homo- 
phobic,” he says. “But every designer I love is 
gay. I had to grow up, get mature.” 

Rocky chats up a striking shopgirl with 
braids down to her calves. Trying on a pair 
of desert boots, he asks if she wants to be 
in his next video. “I like your look,” he says, 
practically purring. She laughs and gets out 
a pen to give him her number. “What kind 
of music do you make?” she asks. He shrugs. 
“Rap, I guess.” 





JONAH WEINER 
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’ i , jeans: 
Brown 
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DANNY BROWN 


PANIC IN DETROIT 

urban vérité with goofball flights of fancy, this 
Detroit MC makes some of the bleakest hip- 
hop around - and also some of the funniest. In 
the bleak department, his hypnotizing single 
“Greatest Rapper Ever” drains the drug trade 
of all glamour, with rhymes about selling rocks 
to a pregnant woman. “That really happened,” 
he says. “She thought she had bugs crawling all 
over her.” On the funny side, Brown favorably 
compares his girl to a Jamba Juice on the loop- 
ily great oral-sex ode “I Will.” 

X-FACTOR Brown's phenomenal 2011 album 
XXX - the title is a triple-entendre signifying 
sex, Ecstasy and turning 30 - is full of noisy, 
surprisingly catchy songs. The standout, “Scrap 
or Die,” is a breathtakingly detailed tale of sal- 
vaging metal from abandoned houses and sell- 
ing it for school clothes. “I've never scrapped - 
it hasn't gotten that bad for me,” he says. “But I 
wrote that song based on a member of my fam- 
ily, because that’s how he makes his living.” 
WHO'S THAT? BROWN! 

filiated with 50 Cent’s G-Unit crew for a while, 
but Brown has said 50 never made peace with 
his love of skintight jeans. Today, Brown most- 
ly works the indie circuit, touring and collabo- 
rating with fellow smartasses like Das Racist 
and Brooklyn's Mr. Mothafuckin’ eXquire. s.w. 








STALLEY 


BIG FiSH When Rick Ross signed 
Stalley to his Maybach Music 
Group label in September, it was 
on the strength of Lincoln Way 
Nights (Intelligent Trunk Music), 
the Massillon, Ohio, native’s mix- 
tape that reps for his small town 
and lays classic hip-hop lyricism 
over feel-good, Southern-inspired 
trunk-rattlers. “Some people get 
comfortable with being the home- 
town hero,” says Stalley, who just 
rereleased the disc with a guest 
spot from Ross himself. “He was 
one of the first to look at me and say, 
‘When I listened to you, I knew you 
were a superstar.” 

HOOP DREAMS A Sunni Muslim with 
asoftspot for Hunter S. Thompson, 
Stalley didn't take rapping serious- 
ly until multiple injuries sidelined 
his college-basketball career. But 
it didn't take long for his mic 
skills to get noticed; Mos 
Def reached out to the 
MC after hearing one of 

his earliest recordings 
in a New York bou- 

tique. “That was the 
tap on the butt to 

be like, ‘OK, con- 
tinue doing what 
youre doing,” 

says Stalley. 


Hip-hop’s 
best beard: 
Stalley 


i} ‘ 


MINT CONDITION About twice the 
length of his boss Ross’ whiskers, 
Stalley’s beard also acts as a sort of 
barometer. “I wanted something to 
physically grow with me as an art- 
ist,” he says. “When it’s breaking 
off and kind of scraggly, I’m like, 
‘Man, I need to step it up.’ When it’s 
healthy and full, I'm like, ‘OK, ev- 
erything is going well.’ It’s looking 
shimmery now.” M.H. 
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Drake ups the 
ante — in his 
somberly 
worldbeating 


kind of way 


Drake 


Take Care Young Money 
Cash Money/Universal Republic 


BY JON DOLAN 


Hip-hop has 
never produced 
anything quite 
like Drake - a 
guy with a Jay-Z 
ego and a Charlie Brown soul. 
The Canadian singer-rapper 
introduced his melancholy- 
player persona on 2010's plati- 
num Thank Me Later, spooling 
out alarmingly mellow confes- 
sional brags over synth- 
streaked tracks that suggested 
someone had spiked his Cristal 
with NyQuil and truth serum. 
“Famous like a drug that I've 
taken too much of,” he rapped, 
and somehow made you sym- 
pathetic to all his stardom-is- 
hard meditations. 

So, how’s he feeling these 
days? The cover of Take Care 
says it all: Drake sits forlornly 
in the depths of a mansion he 
could've bought from 1970s 
Jimmy Page, slung over a 
golden goblet of $50-a-glass 
painkiller. Dude probably had 
sex two minutes ago, but he 
looks like his dog just got run 
over by a garbage truck. 

The music is grandiose, 
full of big names and weighty 
references - from the drunk- 
dial epic “Marvin’s Room” to 
the N’awlins hip-hop tribute 
“Practice” to cameos from 
André 3000, Nicki Minaj, Lil 
Wayne and Stevie Wonder. 
Where Thank Me Later was 
airy and spare, Jake Care truly 
goes for it with luxe, expansive 
production: On “Cameras,” 
beatmaking prodigy Lex Luger 
provides diamond-bright high- 
hat clicks, low-end vroom and 
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soulful background vocals as 
Drake struggles to convince 
his girl he’s not cheating on her 
after she sees him in a maga- 
zine with another woman; on 
“Lord Knows,” Just Blaze laces 
a shake-the-sky mix of gospel 
choir, gauzy R&B sample and 
stomping beat, and Rick Ross 
swoops in for a hilarious free- 
style: “Villa on the water with 
the wonderful views/Only fat 
nigga in the sauna with Jews.” 
There’s even a funky thank- 
you letter to Drake’s mom. 

Mostly, Drake stretches out 
over languid, austerely plush 
tracks that blur hip-hop, R&B 
and downtempo dance music. 
“Over My Dead Body” opens 
the album with a dreamweave 
of cascading pianos and plain- 
tive backing vocals from Ca- 
nadian singer Chantal Kre- 
viazuk: “I was drinking at the 
Palms last night/And ended up 
losing everything that I came 
with,” he raps in his finest just- 
woke-up voice. 

It’s what Drake does best, 
collapsing many moods - ar- 
rogance, sadness, tenderness 
and self-pity - into one vast, 
squish-souled emotion. On 
the elegant title track, Jamie 
Smith of U.K. band the xx lays 
down house-music pianos, ice 
sheets of guitar and a sample 
from recently deceased R&B 
radical Gil Scott-Heron as 
Drake and Rihanna do their 
laid-back, realist appraisal of 
the love game: “When you're 
ready, just say youre ready,” 
he reassures. Is it going to 
work out? Maybe. But like 
most hopeless romantics, 
Drake favors the illusion of 
infinite promise over the real- 
ity anyway. 

“We live in a generation of 
not being in love,” he says over 
Stevie Wonder’s harmonica on 
“Doing It Wrong.” It’s as close 
as Take Care gets to a mes- 
sage for our times. But deep 
down you wonder if he'd have 
it any other way. After all, in 
a fully requited world, whod 
need Drake? 


Key Tracks: “Lord Knows,” 
“Take Care,” “Headlines” 





h LISTEN NOW! 


~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 








Rihanna’s 
Down-and- 


Dirty RXB 


Pop’s queen of the sexy single-entendre 
makes her catchiest, smuttiest record yet 


Rihanna ***'% 
Talk That Talk DefJam 


Four years and 10 huge hits ago, Rihanna re- 
leased an album called Good Girl Gone Bad. 
She's never gone back. Today, Rihannais pop’s 
bad-girl-in-chief. You could call her the heir to 
the blues tradition of double-entendre sala- 
ciousness, except that, in Rihanna's songs, double-entendres 
are dispensed with. Come here, rude boy, boy, can you get it 
up? Chains and whips excite me. Innuendo? That's so 20th 
century. Rihanna, the definitive 21st-century hitmaker, 
prefers to talk that talk. 





Rihanna's sixth album is her tightest, Key Tacks: 
“You Da One, 
most assured yet - a relentlessly catchy  «-o-yinecc 
and danceable pop album, with first- q ove jt) 


rate contributions from top songwriter- 

producers (The-Dream, No I.D., Dr. Luke, Stargate). It’s 
also Rihanna's smuttiest record by far. It begins with “You 
Da One,” a chewy stick of bubblegum with a juicy center. 
(“Shouldn't have hit it like that/Had me yelling like that,” 
Rihanna chides.) Elsewhere, the lyrics are several shades 
bluer. In “Cockiness (Love It),” Rihanna coos, moans and 
unleashes slick dancehall-style rapping over a refrain that 
minces no words: “I love it when you eat it.... Suck my cocki- 
ness/Lick my persuasion.” Once in a while she stops the sex 
talk to unleash an “Umbrella”-esque wide-angle-lens ballad. 
But usually love takes a backseat to more immediate gratifi- 
cations. Bad Girl Gone Badder. JODY ROSEN 


YOU CAN LEAVE 


YOUR HAT ON 
Rihanna provesishe 
has no match inthe 

realm of midnight: 


af blue pop. 








Yelawolf *** 
Radioactive Ghet-O-Vision/ 
Shady/Interscope 

Rising Southern hip-hop star 
shows off his redneck soul 


Hick-hop jugger- 
naut Yelawolf may 
strike some as 
Alabama's answer 
to Eminem (who 
signed the 31-year-old rapper to 
his Shady label). But the boozy, 
stone-faced rhymes on his de- 
but leave little room for laughs: 
“In this forest I'm a lonely tree/ 
My limbs are covered in tattoos, 
and my roots, they run deep,” he 
raps. What Yelawolf lacks in wit 
he makes up for with gravitas: 
“Radioactive Introduction” is 
an intoxicating trunk-rattler, 
surveying his past as his Im- 
pala rolls at a snail’s creep, and 
“Growin Up in the Gutter” is a 
Trent Reznor-style teeth- 
grinder. Backwoods PG-13 love 
songs like “Good Girl” might 
earn radio ears by deploying 
country-boy charm in meet- 





cute stories. But the dark end of 


the Dirty South is where he 
really lives. MONICA HERRERA 


Key Tracks: “Throw It Up,” 
“Growin’ Up in the Gutter” 


Mary J. Blige 


, & @ oi, 


My Life ll... The Journey 
Continues (Act 1) Geffen 

An R&B vet's stormy emotions 
and old-school beats 


“I'm not saying 
that pain doesn't 
exist no more in 
our life,” says 
Mary J. Blige in 
the spoken intro to her 10th 
studio album. “But now we 
know how to navigate it.” Nav- 
igating pain has always been 
her subject. On this sequel to 
1994's My Life, Blige is, as usu- 
al, a voyager on storm-tossed 
emotional seas, swinging from 
bliss to anguish and back 
again. My Life JTis packed with 
guest stars (Drake, Beyoncé) 
and top producers (Danja, 
Rico Love). But Blige is admi- 
rably unfashionable, staying in 
her sweet spot of midtempo 
hip-hop soul. After all these 
years, she can still make pain 
pleasurable. 1.R. 





Key Tracks: “Feel! inside,” 
“Love a Woman” 
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Gorillaz ** *'% 


The Singles Collection: 
2001-2011 Virgin 

Blur guy’s cartoon hip-hop act 
is an unlikely hit machine 


Is Damon Al- 
barn’s “virtual 
band” the greatest 
British hip-hop 
act ever? This 
best-of makes a pretty strong 
argument for it —- not that the 
competition is all that stiff. Go- 
rillaz have made happy-hour 
dance pop from less-than- 
happy sources: quirky boho rap, 
dub’s mordant, cotton-mouthed 
throb and wistful Kinks-y sing- 
ing. From the funked-up mum- 
blings of “Feel Good Inc” to the 
ghostly disco of “DARE” to the 
funky consumerism satire “Su- 
perfast Jellyfish” to the forlorn 
synth pop of “On Melancholy 
Hill,” they're as obsessed with 
techno-alienation as Radio- 
head but with a hey-whatever 
sense of freedom amid chaos. 
After all, when your band 
doesn't actually exist, maybe 
the apocalypse isn't such a big 
deal. 





JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “Fee! Good Inc,” 
“On Melancholy Hill” 


Greg Ginn and 
the Royal We 
“KK 


We Are Amused SST 


A punk-rock great explores 
electro-noise weirdness 


Former Black 
Flag guitarist 
Greg Ginn has 
been relentlessly 
making noise 
since 1978. His cleverly named 
project takes inspiration from 
electronic-music star Skrillex’s 
cartoonishly paced machinery 
eruptions but also honors Ginn’s 
punk-rock youth. These nine 
long instrumentals begin like 
Black Sabbath scoring a Godzil- 
la movie, then add quavering 
theremin solos and layered 
synths that sound like insect 
attacks. The drum program- 
ming is stuck in the Soft Cell 
era, but Ginn puts repetition to 
good use; at nearly 11 minutes, 
“Eavesdrop” is trance-y like a 
mantra. ROB TANNENBAUM 





Key Tracks: “Eavesdrop,” 
“Laundering Reality” 
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‘Tom Petty 
and the 


Heartbreakers 
KKK, 

Kiss My Amps Live Reprise 
A vinyl-only detour with 
garage-band energy 


In the middle of 
his 2010 concerts, 
Tom Petty inter- 
rupted the hits for 
a stretch of elec- 
tric R&B and psychedelic jangle 
from his rebirth record, Mojo. 
This vinyl LP, issued for Record 
Store Day, is a crackling fac- 
simile of the minisets inside 
those shows, including the 
tough freestyle strut “Takin’ My 
Time,” the hard-blues-and- 
rave-up combo “I Should Have 
Known It” and the Allman 
Brothers-with-acid waltz “First 
Flash of Freedom.” There is one 
non-Mojo nugget: 21999 B side, 
“Sweet William,” which sug- 
gests Bob Dylan's “Ballad of a 
Thin Man” juiced with the 
garage-rock helter-skelter of 
Count Five's 1966 hit “Psychotic 
Reaction.” DAVID FRICKE 


Key Tracks: “Sweet William,” 
“First Flash of Freedom" 


Steven Wilson 
KKK 


Grace for Drowning Kscope 
English prog guy’s powerful 
journey to the dark side 


For the past cou- 
ple of years, Ste- 
ven Wilson, 
leader-producer 
of British pro- 
gressive rockers Porcupine 
Tree, has been remixing King 
Crimson’s catalog. His second 
solo album is a two-CD trip 
through loss - the album is 
dedicated to Wilson’s late fa- 
ther - via the vintage vengeance 
of Seventies Crimson (the in- 
strumental storm “Sectarian”) 
and the iridescent romanticism 
of Canterbury-scene bands like 
Caravan (“Deform to Form a 
Star”). Wilson is also a deter- 
mined modernist. “Raider IT” is 
a 23-minute beast of black 
power chords and fusion whip- 
lash: prog rock wrung dry of 
nostalgia, perfect not for 
drowning but immersion. -r. 


Key Tracks: “Sectarian,” 
“Deform to Form a Star” 
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Adele **** 


Live at the Royal Albert Hall xXL/Columbia 
The lucky few Americans who have managed to 
see Adele Adkins perform know that she can sing 
like a divine force, talk to her audience as an or- 
dinary person, and navigate between those poles 
with the poise of a superstar. Here, she conquers 
her hometown venue with an appropriately posh 
dress, a dozen female string players and a crack band while confid- 
ing, “I'm still shitting myself.” The stories about the star-crossed 
lovers who inspired her albums 19 and 21 aren't as good as the 
songs themselves, but the guileless way she tells them is; at times 
she nearly lets loose with fits of giggles, elsewhere she almost 
explodes with lingering post-breakup vitriol. The only downside of 
the DVD, which is sold with a live CD, is that its frantic editing and 
superslick camerawork clash with Adele’s humble and disarmingly 
heartfelt artistry. BARRY WALTERS 


Taylor Swift ** *'”2 

Speak Now World Tour Live Big Machine 
The Taylor Swift live experience combines 
Nashville, Broadway and Disney into nearly three 
action-packed hours of aerialists, ballet dancers, 
stage sets ranging from enchanted forest to Gone 
With the Wind, and Swift wading into the audience to hug it out with 
fans. But Swift’s a songwriting geek at heart, so she’s most on her 
game alone with her guitar, whether doing one of her own tunes 
(“Mean” is especially winsome) or covering Kim Carnes and Train. 
This package adds a redundant live CD and DVD extras, including 

a home movie that chronicles every year of Swift's life and two 
behind-the-scenes minidocumentaries. It’s a staggering amount of 
country-pop adorableness. 5.0. 


Sigur Rés ** *'2 


Inni XL 

The title, Icelandic for “inside,” describes exactly 
where you go in this hypnotizing concert film, 
shot in London at the end of the Reykjavik 
quartet's 2008 tour. Director Vincent Morisset 
has done away with the usual trappings (crowd, 
venue, backstage) in favor of dreamlike black-and-white close-ups 
that literally put you onstage, at the center of the glacial-majesty 
action. There are some color archival sequences, but when guitarist 
Jénsi hits the opening torrent of bowed-string feedback in “Ny Bat- 
teri,” you get it with an eyeful of 1920s German expressionism and 
Orson Welles’ games with shadows and light. D.F. 
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AT WORK 
Nelson in 1978 


A Critic, Unearthed 


Bio captures revelatory work and sad 
decline of undersung “Rolling Stone” writer 





Everything Is an 
Afterthought 


Kevin Ave ry Fantagraphics 

Perhaps the best virtue of this book is that it 
captures the great rock critic Paul Nelson in 
ways he would have appreciated. It’s idiosyn- 
cratic, highly personal, dark, exasperating 
and, finally, inspiring. In Kevin Avery, Nelson, 
who died in 2006, has found a smart, sympa- 
thetic keeper of his flame. 

in 1965, Nelson defended Bob Dylan’s move into rock & roll 
in the folk magazine Sing Out!, a decision as brave as it was 
prescient. Later, he wrote extensively for ROLLING STONE. In clear, 
passionate prose, he illuminated Bruce Springsteen, Jackson 
Browne, Warren Zevon and Neil Young - portraying, in Spring- 
steen’s words, “who you were trying to be.” The characters on 
Springsteen's Nebraska, Nelson writes, are “hoping for hope”; 
The River is “a contemporary, New Jersey version of The Grapes 
of Wrath.” Too earnest for you? Keep in mind that, as an A&R man 
at Mercury Records, Nelson also signed the New York Dolls. 

In 1982, Nelson resigned from ROLLING STONE and began to 
erase himself from the world. He rarely wrote, and worked ina 
video store. A kind of mental illness set in, and Nelson died alone 
in his New York apartment at 70. In this book, artists and critics 
(me included) struggle to explain that descent to little avail. 

Everything combines a biography of Nelson with a sampling 
of his work, much of it unpublished. Not all of it is his best, but all 
of it is riveting. Everything fell short - even himself. This book re- 
stores him to a deserved place in the canon of music criticism. It’s 
not always an easy read - too grim for that. But for serious music 
fans, it’s essential. ANTHONY DECURTIS 


PAUL NELSON 





Iron Man **'2 


Tony lommi Da Capo 

Many students of metal will tell you that 

the genre was born in 1965, when future 

Black Sabbath guitarist Tony lommi lost two 
fingertips in a factory accident - an injury 

that fostered his distinctly foreboding style. 
That story kicks off his memoir, which runs 

for 90 chapters over just 369 pages. It’s an 
odd structure - most chapters are only two 

or three pages, and no story gets very much room, whether he’s 
explaining how Sabbath’s 1983 tour (complete with an oversized 
Stonehenge) inspired Spinal Tap or how Ozzy Osbourne kept falling 
asleep while making an aborted Sabbath reunion album. There's 
good material here, but it’s in dire need of arewrite. ANDY GREENE 
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106 RECORDINGS TOTALING 
53 SINGLES (A & B SIDES)! 


CONTAINS RAY’S BIGGEST HITS INCLUDING 
THE #l1s “HIT THE ROAD, JACK,” 
“GEORGIA ON MY MIND,” “I CAN’T STOP 
LOVING YOU,” AND MORE! 


FEATURES 42 SINGLES-~ONLY TRACKS, 
30 OF WHICH ARE MAKING THEIR 
CD DEBUT IN THIS COLLECTION! 
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Smashing 


Pumpkins 
kkk: «= a 


Siamese Dream Capitol/EMI 


Where alt-rock and prog rock 
made up and got cozy 


The black turtle- 
neck to Kurt Co- 
bain’s flannel 
shirt, Billy Cor- 
gan brought an 
auteur’s sensibility to Nineties 
alternative rock: He didn't 
smash guitars, he stroked them 
into ecstatic swells of heavios- 
ity as he cooed composition- 
book poetry. With 1993’s 
Siamese Dream ~ which, like 
the band’s debut, Gish, has 
been beautifully remastered 
and loaded with extras, includ- 
ing a hometown show on DVD 
- Corgan built a monument to 
art rock and OCD. His dizzy, 
acid-softened side lent songs 
like “Hummer” their poignancy 
- and animates the best bonus 
material. Are those bongos on 


Mr. Gnome 


¥% %& %& 1 Madness in Miniature 
El Marko 


Midwestern boy-girl duo unleash 
awesomely weird art-rock fury 


& This Cleveland band - singer- | 
™ guitarist Nicole Barille | 





0 and drummer-pianist Sam | 
\warciy/ Meister - is at once Rust Belt | 
scrappy and dreamily explo- | 

sive, like they can't decide ifthey | 

want to represent their hometown or blow | 


it up. Mr. Gnome’s third album evokes the | 
dada bounce of local heroes Pere Ubu, as | 
well as the giddily overheated primitivism | 
of that other Midwestern boy-girl team; | 
they may amble into a toy-piano interlude _ 
or let loose an anxious caterwaul over a | 
Sabbath-worthy brick wall of a riff. On | 
“Watch the City Sail Away,” Barille sings, | 
“The sky explodes/With a smile,” in a voice | 
somewhere between Billie Holiday and | 
Bjork - and you get the sense that these two | 
are pretty psyched to see what comes next. 

ANDREW FLANAGAN . 


Pe 
14 
Meister 
we and 
| Barille 
KEY FACTS 


Hometown Cleveland | They've been married 
Backstory Barille | since 2005. 

and Meister met - Sounds Like 

in high school but ' Aspaced-out take on 
didn’t get together - primal Midwestern 
until after college, _ post-punk 

in the mid-2000s, _ That Bites This year, 
when they formed - their druggy short 
the dubiously named 





Key Tracks: “House of Circles,” “Watch the City : 
Sail Away” 


Angels and 


Airwaves *', 
Love Part TWO 7b the Stars 
The “serious” guy in Blink 
goes for exultant rock glory 


When Tom De- 
Longe, always the 
more emo half 
of Blink-182, 
launched Angels 
and Airwaves in 2005, he sac- 
rificed all the small things for 
jumbo themes, important- 
band bombast and Eighties- 
sounding synths. The group’s 
fourth studio dise soars ever 
closer to the sun, with defiant 
nonsense about bombs falling 
at dancing kids’ feet (lead sin- 
gle “Surrender”) and one track 
inexplicably inspired by the 
Book of Revelation (the punchy 
“Behold a Pale Horse”). Want 
fun? Repeat lines like “The ice 
is really cold/The streetlights, 
really old” out loud. Slow builds 
and sly, Edge-style guitar prod 
these dark songs into vaguely 
exultant shapes. The only prob- 
lem: There’s nothing here to be 
triumphant about. nick catucct 





Key Tracks: “One Last Thing,” 
“Crawl (My Heroine)” 





Los Campesinos! 
KKK, 
Hello Sadness Arts & Crafts 


Welsh sad sacks have great 
melodies and no love life 


The first couple of 
records from 
these Welsh indie 
rockers were full 
of orchestral, 
ADD twee-punk, like Belle and 
Sebastian on a Ramones jag. 
But 2010’s Romance Is Boring 
showed a restraint and musical 
muscle they continue to display 
on Disc Four. One thing re- 
mains constant: Gareth 
Campesinos’ Anthony Michael 
Hall level of sexual frustration. 
He provides as many squirm- 
worthy scenarios as he does 
grandiose pop buildups and 
violin-laden hooks. On “By 
Your Hand,” a girl pukes on his 
rental tux mid-hookup, and on 
“The Black Bird, The Dark 
Slope,” blackbirds feast on his 
insides. His romantic failure 
makes for fine songs - now if 
only he could get laid. 

BRYANT KITCHING 


Key Tracks: “Songs About Your 
Girlfriend,” “Hello Sadness” 
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Draw Down the Moon. 
The partnership has 
worked out well: 





_ film Vampires was an 
Official selection at 
the Cleveland Interna- 
' tional Film Festival. 





Pegi Young and 
the Survivors 

>, > & 4 

Bracing for Impact Vapor 


Neil’s wife releases a batch 
of sing scruffy songs 


With each album 
in her belated 
solo career, Neil 
Young’s wife 
grows more con- 
fident and, even better, more 
cantankerous. Gone are the 
wispy folky strains of 2007's 
Pegi Young, replaced by an ap- 
pealingly scruffy mix of low-fi 
Western swing, wry honky- 
tonk and dusky blues shuffles. 
Young, who wrote most of these 
songs herself, is no lyrical softy, 
either: Her weathered soprano 
is a suitable match for odes to 
sobering up (“Med Line”) anda 
hellacious mom (“Daddy Mar- 
ried Satan”). Neil shows up to 
blow feisty harmonica on a hi- 
larious, grinding version of his 
outtake “Doghouse,” about the 
wrath of an ignored spouse. It’s 
fitting: You ignore this one at 
your own peril. —_ pavip BROWNE 


Key Tracks: “Med Line,” 
“Flatline Mama” 





“Blue”? N.C. 


Key Tracks: “Today,” 
“Cherub Rock” 


Lady Gaga 

* x1) 

Born This Way: The Remix 
Streamline/KonLive/Interscope 


Proof that dance-floor genius 
doesn’t need a makeover 


On one hand, a 
Gaga remix disc 
makes sense: Her 
songs are supple 
and tuneful 
enough to handle whatever the 
beat doctors toss at them. Then 
again, why mess with Born 
This Way’s carefully sculpted 
Eighties pop-rock wallop? The 
album has some diverting mo- 
ments. Goldfrapp’s down- 
tempo “Judas” is less a remix 
than a smart cover, and the 
Weeknd and Illangelo re- 
imagine “Marry the Night” as 
a strobe-y, atmospheric R&B 
epic. But there are two or three 
duds for each winner - like the 
bludgeoning “Scheiffe (Guena 
LG Club Remix),” a gratuitous 
exercise that strives to make a 
dance-floor thumper out of a 
song that was born that way. 

JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “Judas,” “Marry 
the Night” 
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COURTESY OF MR. GNOME 
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VAMPIRE 
HONEYMOON 
Pattinson and 
Stewart unite. 





Sorry, RPatz and KStew, but the vamps still suck. Bet on these new 
movies, for which you actually can give thanks By Peter Travers 


The Twilight 
Saga: Breaking 
Dawn, Part I * 
Robert Pattinson, Kristen 


Stewart, Taylor Lautner 
Directed by Bill Condon 


START HATING ME NOW, TWI- 
hards, but the sexless, blood- 
less, padded and plodding 
Breaking Dawn, Part 1 is the 
worst Twilight movie to date. 
It should've been better. In the 
final novel of Stephenie Meyer's 
megabestselling Twilight quar- 
tet, the plot is crowded with in- 
cident. Human girl Bella (Kris- 
ten Stewart) finally marries 
Edward Cullen (Robert Pattin- 
son), the vampire of her virgin 
dreams. They honeymoon in 
South America and have bed- 
crashing sex that results in 
Bella getting knocked up with 
a half-vampire baby that prac- 
tically rips her body apart to get 
out of her belly in a grisly child- 
birth scene that nearly kills her, 
except that Edward turns her 
into a vamp just in time. 
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Whew! And that’s just the 
first half of the book. By cut- 
ting Breaking Dawn into two 
movies, the studio can bleed 
more bucks out of the audi- 
ence, especially those Twi- 
moms who dote even more than 
their swooning daughters on 
the forbidden love Bella has 
for Edward and her wolf friend 
Jacob (Taylor Lautner). Unless 
you think the studio is just in it 
for art, like the Kardashians. 

Anyway, I harbored hopes, 
since both Breaking Dawn 
movies (Part 2 materializes 
next November) are directed 
by Twi-newbie Bill Condon, 
a first-rate director of indis- 
putable talent (see Gods and 
Monsters, Kinsey and Dream- 
girls). But Condon is helpless 
before the ravening banality 
of Melissa Rosenberg’s screen- 
play, which substitutes timidi- 
ty for risk at every turn. Even 
good actors expire under the 
film’s cheeseball cloud. As for 
Lautner, acting is not one of his 
gifts, so the movie opens with 
him going shirtless. Oy. 


**&&* Classic | *> 


‘' Excellent! » 


Hugo * * *'% 

Asa Butterfield, Chloé 
Moretz, Ben Kingsley 
Directed by Martin Scorsese 


MARTIN SCORSESE WALKS 
mean streets, so why is he di- 
recting a family film in 3D? 
Glad you asked. Scorsese's rap- 
turously beautiful Hugo only 
appears to be outside his wheel- 
house. Film history is part of 
Scorsese's DNA. His passion 
flows through this tale of Hugo 


Good | * * Fair! * Poor 


(the extraordinary Asa But- 
terfield), a 13-year-old orphan 
who lives behind the clock in a 
Paris train station in 1931. 

Based on the Caldecott-win- 
ning children’s novel The Inven- 
tion of Hugo Cabret, by Brian 
Selznick (cousin of Hollywood 
titan David O. Selznick), the 
film - vividly adapted by John 
Logan — emerges as a spectac- 
ular adventure for film lovers 
of all ages. In a twist on Trea- 
sure Island, Hugo discovers 
his prize in the form of a reclu- 
sive film pioneer, Georges Mé- 
lies (Ben Kingsley, in a superb- 
ly nuanced performance), who 
runs the station’s toy booth. It’s 
Hugo, with the help of Isabelle 
(a lovely, eager Chloé Moretz), 
who reintroduces Méliés to life 
and art. How? I wouldn't begin 
to spoil the fun. I will say that in 
Scorsese’s hands, 3D becomes 
an art. With the help of the 
gifted cinematographer Rob- 
ert Richardson and editor su- 
preme Thelma Schoonmaker, 
Scorsese sweeps us headlong 
into the action as Hugo runs 
rings around the stationmas- 
ter (a hilarious Sacha Baron 
Cohen) and sneaks us into the 
station’s secret corridors and 
inside the clock, with its jaw- 
dropping view of Paris. 

Best of all, Scorsese re-cre- 
ates the early days when Mé- 
liés, a former magician, crafted 
hundreds of films, many star- 
ring his wife, Jeanne (Helen 
McCrory), in a glass studio, 
building wonders out of his 
own sense of playful design. 
Scorsese builds Hugo in the 
Mélieés manner, creating a com- 
plete, ravishing Parisian world 
on a soundstage in England 
and reveling in the sheer trans- 
porting joy of it. Hugo will take 
your breath away. It truly is the 
stuff that dreams are made of. 


HANGING 
paeliici,| 
Butterfield 
clocks in. 
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FROM TOP: ANDREW COOPER/SUMMIT ENTERTAINMENT; JAAP BUITENDLIK/PARAMOUNT PICTURES AND GK FILMS 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: THE WEINSTEIN COMPANY; ANDREW MACPHERSON/DISNEY; LAURENCE CENDROWICZ/THE WEINSTEIN COMPANY 





The Artist 
» & @ e)- 


Jean Dujardin, Bérénice 
Bejo, John Goodman 
Directed by Michel 
Hazanavicius 


NOTHING HEATS UP AN 
Oscar race like an underdog 
for Best Picture. On the sur- 
face, The Artist limps out of the 
gate with a host of handicaps: 
It’s a silent film (OMG, subti- 
tles!) in black-and-white about 
Old Hollywood when talkies 
killed the silent-screen star. 
But it doesn't take this capti- 
vating and steadily surprising 
movie very long to tickle your 
funny bone, take a piece of your 
heart and pull you in deep. 

The Artist is a total pleasure, 
written and directed by Michel 
Hazanavicius with a keen eye 
for detail. French actor Jean 
Dujardin, who collaborated 
with Hazanavicius on two OSS 
117 spy satires, is simply mar- 
velous as George Valentin, the 
dashing star of countless silent- 
movie epics. George resists the 
efforts of studio chief Al Zim- 
mer (a wonderful John Good- 
man) to try talkies. Stuck in a 
loveless marriage, George is 
sparked by Peppy Miller (Ar- 
gentine beauty Bérénice Bejo), 
a bit player who hits it big in 
the sound era while George’s 
career crumbles. Dujardin’s 
face is a resonant reflection of 
George's subtitled rage (“I'm 
the one people come to see. 
They never needed to hear 
me”). Only Clifton (the peer- 
less James Cromwell), his driv- 
er, and the star's dog Uggy (a 
scene-stealing Jack Russell ter- 
rier) stick with George through 
his fall. It takes Peppy - Bejo is 
dazzling in every particular - to 
save the man she loves. 

It’s A Star Is Born blended 
with Singin’ in the Rain, and 
yet somehow bracingly fresh. 
Credit the tantalizing magic of 
Hazanavicius, who only twice 
breaks the no-sound rule (I'll 
never tell) and creates some- 
thing unique and unforgetta- 
ble. Gorgeously shot by cin- 
ematographer Guillaume 
Schiffman and with a viva- 
cious score by Ludovic Bource, 
The Artist encapsulates every- 
thing we go to movies for: ac- 
tion, laughs, tears and a chance 
to get lost in another world. It 
just might leave you speechless. 
How can Oscar resist? 
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My Week With 
Marilyn *** 


Michelle Williams 
Directed by Simon Curtis 


HOLLYWOOD SEX ICON MAR- 
ilyn Monroe brought her fa- 
mous wiggle to England in 
1956 to film The Prince and 
the Showgirl with acting leg- 
end Sir Laurence Olivier, her 
aging co-star and fearsome di- 
rector. As Olivier’s third assis- 
tant director, Colin Clark, then 
23, had the delicious chance 
to observe the fireworks on set 
and (he claims) in MM’s bed. 
Clark’s memoir is the fragile 
foundation for My Week With 
Marilyn, a slyly comic medita- 
tion on stardom that owes less 
to screenwriter Adrian Hodg- 
es and director Simon Curtis 
than to the powerhouse at its 
center. The luminous Michelle 
Williams goes bone-deep here. 
Monroe's beauty was one of a 
kind. No one, not even Wil- 
liams, can act it. What Williams 
does, with fierce artistry and 
feeling, is illuminate Monroe's 
insights and insecurities about 
herself at the height ofher fame. 
Her scenes with a superb Ken- 
neth Branagh, his wit martini- 
dry as the thin-lipped, defensive 
Olivier, ignite. Less potent is 
Monroe’ flirtation with Colin 





Clockwise from top: Jean 
Dujardin and Berenice Bejo 
in The Artist; Jason Segel 


joins Kermit and Miss Piggy 
in The Muppets; Michelle 
Williams morphs into MM 
in My Week With Marilyn. 





(Eddie Redmayne, solid none- 
theless). It took a toll on Mon- 
roe to look effortlessly buoyant 
on camera. Williams lets us see 
why. It’s a great, soulful perfor- 
mance. Sit back and behold. 


The Muppets 
xxx 


Jason Segel, Amy Adams 
Directed by James Bobin 


KERMIT THE FROG, MISS 
Piggy, Animal, Fozzie Bear and 
the other Muppets haven't been 
onscreen in ages. Their cre- 
ator, Jim Henson, died in 1990. 
And Frank Oz, the immortal 
voice of Piggy and Fozzie, de- 
clined to participate. So the 
challenge Disney has with The 
Muppets is to show a new gen- 
eration what the fuss was all 
about. Slam-dunk. Jason Segel, 
the full-frontal star of Forget- 
ting Sarah Marshall, co-wrote 
the script with Get Him to the 
Greek’s Nicholas Stoller. And 
that’s James Bobin of HBO’s 
Flight of the Conchords in the 
director's chair. R-rated talent 
with their hands up the Mup- 
pets? Whaaat! Take a breath. 
The new movie never crosses its 
PG parameters. What it does, 


enchantingly, is to set a Mup- 
pet fan named Gary (Segel) on 
ajourney from Smalltown USA 
to Hollywood to find out what 
happened to our felt friends. 
Gary brings along his girl- 
friend, Mary (Amy Adams), 
and his brother, Walter, who 
looks like Gary in Muppet form. 
They need to stop an oil baron 
(Chris Cooper) from destroying 
the Muppet studios. Solution? 
Televise a Muppet reunion. The 
setup works like a charm. So 
do the songs, with several new 
ones by Conchords star Bret 
McKenzie. Adams rocks 
out on “Me Party.” And 
Segel’s heartfelt ballad 
“Man or Muppet?” de- 
serves Academy atten- 
tion as the movie song of 
the year. But it’s Kermie, 
Piggy and the gang who 
rightly steal the show. 
The Muppets slaps a 
smile on your face you 
won't want to wipe off. 


A Dangerous 


Method ** *'2 


Keira Knightley, 
Michael Fassbender 
Directed by David Cronenberg 


IN THIS EROTIC MIND-BEND- 
er from director David Cronen- 
berg, talk isn’t cheap, it’s what 
helped birth modern psychi- 
atry at the start of the 20th 
century. Swiss therapist Carl 
Jung (an outstandingly good 
Michael Fassbender) is giving 
the “talking cure” to Russian 
Jew Sabina Spielrein (Keira 
Knightley), a howling sexual 
hysteric with an itch to shrink 
heads herself and get the mar- 
ried Jung to spank her, for 
starters. This goes against the 
belief of Jung's Viennese men- 
tor, Sigmund Freud (a purring 
Viggo Mortensen has a high old 
time playing a man who likes 
to have the last word). Screen- 
writer Christopher Hampton 
sets up a duel between the men 
with Spielrein as prime insti- 
gator. Leave it to Cronenberg 
to make the cerebral sizzle. On 
a ship heading to New York, 
Freud asks Jung, “Do you think 
they know we're on our way, 
bringing them the plague?” 
Talk among yourselves. The 
actors give it their all, espe- 
cially Knightley, whose jaw- 
jutting, heavily accented and 
unfairly criticized portrayal 
gives the film its fighting spirit. 
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Martin® 

Performing Artist Series 
The GPCPA3 is a stage- and studio-ready 
guitar that combines the affordability of a 
solid Sitka spruce gloss top with solid East 
Indian rosewood back and sides. It is also 
equipped with Fishman Fl Aura’ electronics. 
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Martin SP Lifespan’ Strings 


Martin SP Lifespan Strings feature Cleartone 
protective technology that repels dirt and oil. 


oe a igi’ steel core wire s 
rous play. Available in 80/20 
as and and9 8 Phosphor Bronze. Make 


great music. Not compromises. 
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Guitar Apprentice - 


the new video method for learning hit 


STRINGS 
ATT AcH=») 


songs on guitar. 15 levels of play in this 


, visually interactive format allow you 


to learn songs gradually. You ll supply 
a chord or two at first then advance 
through the levels until you re playing 
the entire song. Grab 
a real guitar, pop in 
the DVD and youre 
ready to rock - even 
if it's your first time 


playing! 


Stop playing games. 
Rock for real. 





Available online ee 
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Rock and Roll Jewelry 


R&R Jewelry designer, Darren Simonian, 
offers a unique line of wrap-around 
Guitar rings, Skull jewelry and a wide 
range of iconic R&R designs. Please visit 
our web-sites for all available designs and 
follow us on facebook-Jewelry By ISIS 
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Change Your Strings Less 


“Cleartone strings are the only premium 
coated guitar strings that feature a micron 
thin coating. They are designed to last 3-5 
times longer than traditional uncoated 
strings without the slippery feel coated 
strings are known for. Cleartone strings 
are scientifically proven to be up to 10% 
louder than even un-coated strings” 


Custom Guitar Picks! 


Whether it's for yourself or your band, a gift or 
a wedding favor, our custom guitar picks are 
sure toimpress. We offer full-color imprinting, 
FVelebsteniee keltige ce ae Jsileler isi tei col 
hours! Prices start at only $24.99, so they make 
the perfect gift. We also offer gift cards that 
make a perfect stocking stuffer for the Rocker 
in your life! Visit our website to start designing 
your pick today! Rolling Stone readers receive 
10% off with promo code ROLLIO at checkout 
through 12/31/IL 1-877-752-9484 





GUITAR STRING 


BRACELETS 


SElse@rlitsehoriedatsurle Sieouniiirts 
strings donated by acclaimed musicians. 
100% of net profits are donated to charities 
selected by the artists themselves. Choose 
from over 100 amazing guitarists including 
Eric Clapton, Joan Baez, Jason Mraz, 

Carlos Santana and many more. A perfect 
e)irievelestceys) (eulig oom tic mere) ier yey. 





The Loog Guitar 


The innovative 3-string guitar that makes 
it fun and easy for kids to play music. 
Starting at $195. 

Learn more at 


Use code RS20I11 for 10% off 
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PRO BASKETBALL STAR 
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INTRODUCING POLK AUDIO ULTRAFIT’ HEADPHONES 


FOR ATHLETES WHO UNDERSTAND THE IMPORTANCE OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE, POLK AUDIO OFFERS 
ITS NEWEST LINE-UP: THE FIRST SERIES OF HEADPHONES DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY TO STAND UP 
TO THE DEMANDS OF INTENSE ATHLETIC TRAINING WHILE PROVIDING SECOND-TO-NONE AUDIO QUALITY. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR FOR A RETAILER NEAR YOU, VISIT POLKULTRAFIT.COM. 
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ULTRAFIT™ 500 ULTRAFIT™ 1000 ULTRAFIT™ 2000 ULTRAFIT™ 3000 








Polk Audio is a DE! Holdings, inc. Company. Polk Audio and Polk are registered trademarks of Polk Audio, Inc. 
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Your Children’s Names! 


The PagePendant™: Cut from the 


Pages of Your Life! $189 

Life Names Ring features up to 4 names! S169 
Money-back guarantee. Free Resize. 

Order by 12/22 for the Holidays! 

Find Carved Creations on Facebook. 
888.497.7799 For more styles and 
designs, visit 
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Slingshottshirts.com 
1000's of Super Hero, Rock & Roll, Hip Hop, 


Movie and Classic TV show T-Shirts available. 


Featuring Tees by Junk Food! Use Coupon 
Code STONE and receive 10% off your order. 
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T-shirt Quilts 


Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 


you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 


As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 
Rolling Stone for $10 off. 5029682850 
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Ticket Albums - The 
Perfect Holiday Gift! 


Now offering 3 styles- Original 

(96 tickets, $9.95), NEW Deluxe 
(180 tickets, $19.95), & NEW 
Keepsake Box (220 tickets, $29.95). 
New versions offer both regular & 
oversized pockets: all tickets 

fit perfectly. Years of 

concerts become 
pages of memories, 
preserved forever. 
Personalized covers 
available! 
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Best Prices. Best Service. 
Best Selection. 
BestCigarPrices.com 


This holiday season, smoke cigars like 

a rock star with this premium sampler. 
Includes 8 handmade, top notch cigars, a 
cutter, and FREE Shipping on your ENTIRE 
order! Limit | sampler per customer. 
ENTER KEYCODE: STONEI2IL Visit: 
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$19 SHIPPING! 





888-412-4427 
TAKE HER FOR A SPIN 


Not your grandfather's hula girl! 

Pole Girl™ mounts instantly to your car 
or truck dashboard. She changes position, 
rotates and spins as you drive. Only $8.99. 
A great stocking stuffer! Use coupon code 
RSI2 for a free air freshener insert. 
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SUMO LOUNGE - 
URBAN LOUNGE GEAR 


Sumo Lounge offers a large selection of 
top quality and affordable bean bags 

all with free shipping! Check out the 
Omni chair for only $139!! Image: Omni 
Call Toll Free: (1) 866 340 7866 
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Design T-Shirts Online! 
Create custom shirts for your group with 
our fun and easy Design Lab! Name 
brand apparel, extensive art library & font 
collection. FREE design assistance and 
FREE shipping. Save 510 on 6 or more 
items with voucher: stone6. 

Call today 877-402-2610 or visit us online at: 
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The Ultimate Male 
Performance Enhancer 


Stay RockHard for hours and enjoy a 
more intense sexual experience! 
Sold in major retailers nationwide. 
Have you had a RockHard Weekend? 
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The untold story of a 
great American rock band. 


The instant New York Times bestseller chronicles the career of 
the band with over 700 rare and never-before-seen images and 
a foreword by Cameron Crowe. 


“This is the 
definitive book... 
SO many cool 
pictures...any 
Pearl Jam fan is 
going to freak!” 


— Jimmy Fallon 


Pearl Jam Twenty, a film by Cameron Crowe, now available on DVD 


The two-disc Original Motion Picture Soundtrack also available on Columbia Records 


PJ20.com 
PearlJam.com Also available as an eBook 
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Master's Master's 


Entertainment Business Creative Writing 
T U | N YO U ht Game Design Education Media 
c Bachelor's Design & Technology 
T M US | C | NTO A b A R EF R Computer Animation Entertainment Business 


Creative Writing iternet Marketing 
for Entertainment Media Design 


ll Sail Studios Digital Arts & Design New Media Journalism 
Entertainment Business Bachelor's 


Film Computer Animation 
Game Art Creative Writing 

Game Development for Entertainment 
Music Business Digital Cinematography 
Recording Arts Entertainment Business 
Show Production Game Art 

Sports Marketing & Media Game Design 


Web Design & Development Graphic Design 


a Internet Marketinc 
Associate's J 


Mobile Development 
Graphic Design 

; Music Business 
Recording Engineering 
Music Production 


Sports Marketing & Media 
Web Design & Development 


tcleelasiiit: tae cs Music Business Winter Park, FL 
Bachelor's Degree Progran Bachelor's Degree Program 800.226.7625 * 3300 University Boulevard 
Campus Campus &s nline rena ia] B00 Val hie ty tT ew it 1 ty 


Music Production Entertainment Business Accre ited University, ACCSC — 


Bachelor's Degree Program ; Bachelor's & Master's Degree Progran é related statistics. please wisit fulleail edu/owtcomes and statestics 


Online ,” . Campus & Online 
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Your 
Guitar Tone 
On Your 
iPhone 


AmpliTube® iRig™ 
Take your Amps 

& Pedals with you on 
your iPhone/iPod/iPad 


AmpliTube iRig is the unique 
combination of an ultra- 
compact plug-in adapter and 

a mobile app that turns your 
iPhone”, iPod touch’, iPad” into 
the ultimate mobile guitar and 
bass tone and effects processor. 


www.amplitube.com/irig 
Download the FREE version now 














Available on the 
iz App Store 
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Dive Bar T-Shirts 


Join the club and receive a new 
T-shirt every month from the best bars 
you ve never heard of! 





DiveBarShirtClub.com 


The Beach Boys 
Smile 


“The most famous unfinished album in rock 
& roll history...” - Rolling Stone 

Box set containsSCDs / Two 180 gram 
LPs/ Two7' singles. 60 page hardbound 
book contains liner notes by Brian Wilson, 
Mike Love, Al Jardine and Bruce Johnston. 
Available on Amazon.com. 
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www.thebeachboys.com 
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Dancing Bear Cufflinks 


Jewelry Designer, Cynthia Gale, 

partners with Grateful Dead Productions 
to create these Dancing Bear sterling 
silver cufflinks with carved rose base for 
only $128.00. To order call 888.436.2781 
or visit the What's Hot section of the 
GeoArt website. 





www.geoartnyc.com 


Lenny Kravitz 


Black and White America 


4-time Grammy award winner Lenny Kravitz 
returns with his new album, Black and White 
America. 16 tracks featuring: “Stand,”"“Push” 
“Come On Get It’ and the powerful title track 
“Black and White America.” 





www.lennykravitz.com 


My Grow Buddy - 
Indoor Gardening System 


The “My Grow Buddy’ grow box is our 

best selling indoor gardening system at 
Dealzer.com. This hydroponics system 
comes with everything you need except for 
the plants! Simply add plants and water to 
your indoor gardening system and you re all 
set! This unit comes complete with 3 year 
warranty and unlimited 24/7 tech support. 
Call or simply visit us at online to order one 
today! Grow ANY plant indoors! 





www.Dealzer.com 
888-HYDRO-81 





Nickelback 
Here And Now 


Undeniably one of the worlds biggest 

rock bands, Nickelback bring you their 

new album, Here And Now. Running the 
sonic spectrum with everything from their 
trademark rock anthems, ‘Bottoms Up’ and 
“This Means War.’ to the band's powerful 
classic sound on “When We Stand Together” 
and “Lullaby.” 


NICKELBACK 
cu ‘ 





www.nickelback.com 


The Smashing Pumpkins 
GISH ¢ SIAMESE DREAM 


2CD + DVD DELUXE EDITIONS 


The Groundbreaking, Iconic Albums 
Remastered & Reissued for the First 
Time 


Also Available in Single Disc, Vinyl and 
Digital Collections 





Smashingpumpkins.com 
Amazon.com 


Vigor Labs 


Ball Refill and Chainsaw are the hottest 
new sexual enhancers that volumize semen 
and improve hardness for the ultimate 
sexual experience. Gut Cut is Vigor's 

fat burner which is the most effective 

on the market for the price. Combine 
your stack with Wrecking Balls to raise 
testosterone naturally to new heights. 
Users report dramatic results! Each product 


is only $19.95 at | (888)698-6603 or 





www.VigorLabs.com 


Holiday Gift for Mom - 
Guaranteed Christmas 
Delivery! 


Surprise mom with a “Family Pendants 
Necklace’. Hand-engraved with your loved 
ones names and birthdates. Mix and match 
the pendants and birthstones to create a 
look that is uniquely yours. A very special 
gift to keep your family close to your heart. 
Order now and save 5% off. Enter coupon 
RSMOM2OIL. 
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866-895-3198 


Think of It as a Full-Size 
Vac That Fits in Your Hand! 


The all-new Metropolitan® 500 with 

its incredibly powerful 500-Watt motor 
actually provides more cleaning power than 
some full-size vacs! Makes deep cleaning the 
interior of any vehicle super fast and easy. 

It features a rugged steel body with elegant 
stainless finish, yet weighs less than 3 Ibs! 
Includes all attachments. 

Made in USA. 1-800-822-1602 





www.CarVacExcellence.com 


ColsenKeane Leather 


In a sea of cookie cutter bags and cases, the 
North Carolinian leathersmiths ColsenKeane 
handcraft is the kind of head-turning bag 
you Il consider an heirloom. The No. 43lI 
Satchel: hand-stitched beefy aged hide, six 
hours of artisanship, over thirty copper 
rivets and four heavy-duty buckles comprise 
the last bag you ll ever own. Guaranteed for 
life. The acme of grassroots American made 
custom leather goods for the vintage-minded 
in the digital age. 704.750.9887 
fy .) 





www.ColsenKeane.com 
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NY Country 
The Woodshop Sessions 


Aneclectic collection of original songs about 
life and love in the Catskill Mountains. 
Southern Rock -Upstate New York Style! 
Order your copy today at 





www. MyNYCountryMusic.com 


SAHARA SMOKE CO. 


The Nemesis Hookah, with its hand crafted 
glass vase, stunning black Sahara Nar Stem, 
and black Velvet Rope Hose. is truly a sight 
to behold. Complete with a matching black 
Sahara Vortex Bowl and everything you 
need to smoke in style, The Sahara Nemesis 
is the total package of performance and style. 
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Moose Mug T-Shirt 


This Christmas give that annoying 
relative a subtle hint by wearing this 
Christmas Vacation Moose Mug Shirt. 
Visit the web address below to get 10% 
off your order. Price: $22.00 





www.saharasmoke.com 
1-866-208-1339 





80sTees.com/moosemug 
1-866-80sTees 


DON’T ACCEPT HAIR LOSS! 


HairMax LaserComb® treats hair loss and 
promotes hair growth in Men and Women. 
FDA Class II Cleared and Clinically Proven 
with a 93% success rate. Li 
New models from $295. 
Money back guarantee. 
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www.hairmax.com 
1.800.9REGROW ™ 


Spoil Her this Christmas 


Send her a PajamaGram®. 
Choose from hundreds of 
great styles. Each PajamaGram 
comes with lavender 

bath confetti, a gift card, and 
a do not disturb sign, 
delivered in a beautiful 
hatbox. ALL FREE! 
It's a gift you Il 
both love! 








1-800.GIVE.PJs 


Pink Floyd 
Discovery Box Set 


Since 1967 Pink Floyd have produced one 
of the most outstanding & enduring ca 

in the history of recorded music. All 14 
original Pink Floyd studio albums are now 
newly remastered and available in a box set 
collection that also contains an exclusive 60- 
page booklet designed by Storm Thorgerson. 
The box set includes The Dark Side Of The 
Moon, Wish You Were Here and The 
Wall, plus the Ll other studio albums. 





www.whypinkfloyd.com 


LEARN FILMMAKING 
& ACTING FOR FILM 
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The Most Hands-on Intensive Programs in the World 


16mm ¢ 35mm e Hi-Def © 8ED ONE’ Camera ¢ Super 16mm ¢ HDSLR 


ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY » TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS » MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
SHORT-TERM HANDS-ON INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS ALSO AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 
NEW YORK CITY ¢ UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, CALIFORNIA ¢ ABU DHABI, UAE ¢ AUSTRALIA 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* ¢ DISNEY STUDIOS* # PARIS*  FLORENCE* * JAPAN* * KOREA* * CHINA* 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, or Disney Studios. “SUMMER ONLY. 


Rock Around the 
Clock Tonight 


Headlining today for ONLY $99...with a 
$50 Gift Coupon encore! 


his remarkable Stauer Guitar 

Watch instantly plucked at my 
heartstrings. One look at it’s volup- 
tuous body brought me right back 
to the glory days of rock-and-roll. 
The unique shape immediately 
brings to mind those round-bot- 
tomed bodies of vintage electric gui- 
tars. The same classics strummed by 
Bill Haley, Buddy Holly and true 
guitar gods like Jimi, Eric and Keith. 


The eye-catching, ivory face fea- 
tures blue Roman numerals on the 
left of the dial and bold Arabic 
numbers on the right. Blued, 
Breguet-style hands keep time while 
additional complications mark the 
day, date and month. A date win- 
dow sits at the 3 o’clock position. 
Inside, the 27-sapphire-jewel move- 


Exclusively Through Stauer 


Stauer 6-String Timepiece—$499 Now $99 +sap Save $400 


Receive a $50 Stauer Gift Coupon with the purchase of this watch. 


Spice up your 


PD 
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VIBRATIONS 





vib: ating 


twister 


ment utilizes an automatic self- 
winding mechanism that never 
needs batteries. The Stauer Guitar 
Watch secures with a genuine black 
leather band and is water-resistant 
to 3 ATMs. 


If you aren’t fully impressed by the 
performance and stage presence of 
the Stauer 6-String within 30 days, 
simply return the watch for a full 
refund of the purchase price. And 
now we've made it even easier to 
tell time like a rock star. Today the 
Stauer 6-String Guitar Watch can be 
yours for ONLY $99... And for an 
encore, we'll include a $50 
Stauer Gift Coupon. Since this 
classic watch has become one of our 
most popular performers, we can 
GUARANTEE they will NOT last. 





Call now to take advantage of this limited offer. St All de 
T -888- 324- T $93 14101 Southcross Drive W., 


Promotional Code GUW157-04 Dept. GUW157-04 


Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 


A+ 
Rating 


Please mention this code when you call. 





www.stauer.com 








—. Trojan’ Twister’ Intimate Massager 
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CALL 800-701-1951 or ORDER ONLINE TrojanRollingStone.com NOW! 


5. LA, M5, TX 


ROJAN* VIBRATIONS are not for s3 
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iL UNES TOP 10 
SONGS 
1 Rihanna 


“We Found Love” SRP/Def jam 


2 LMFAO 
“Sexy and | Know It” Party Rock/ 
WilLi.am/Cherrytree/interscope 


3 Taylor Swift 


“if This Was a Movie” Big Machine 





4 David Guetta 


“Without You” 
What a Music /Astralwerks/Capitol 


5 Taylor Swift 
“Ours” Big Machine 


6 Adele 
“Someone Like You” xi /Columbia 


7 Flo Rida 
“Good Feeling” Poe Boy/Atiantic 


8 Bruno Mars 
“it Will Rain” Elektra 





9 Maroons 
“Moves Like Jagger” ASM/Octone 


10 Foster the People 
“Pumped Up Kicks” 
SrarTime/Columbia 


COPYRIGHT © 2011 ITUNES 


COLLEGE RADIO 





TOP 10 ALBUMS 


1 M83 
Hurry Up, We're Dreaming Mote 


2 wilco 
The Whole Love Anti- 


3 Real Estate 
Days Domino 





4 Tom Waits 
Bad as Me Anti- 


5 Dum Dum Girls 
Only in Dreams Sub Pop 


6 Deer Tick 
Divine Providence Partisan 


7 Phantogram 
Nightlife Barsuk 


8 Bjérk 
Biophilia Nonesuch 


9 Feist 
Metals Interscope 


10 Zola Jesus 
Conatus Sacred Bones 


COPYRIGHT © CMJ NETWORK INC, 





From the Vault 
RS 883/884, December 6th, 2001 





1 Mary J. Blige 
“Family Affair” mca 





2 Usher 
“U Got It Bad” Arista 





3 Nickelback 


“How You Remind Me” Roadrunner 


4 Enrique iglesias 
“Hero” Interscope 


5 Nelly Furtado 
“Turn Off the Light” Dreamworks 


6 jJaRule 
“Livin’ It Up” Murder inc/Def am 


7 Jennifer Lopez 
“I'm Real” Epic 


8 Ginuwine 
“Differences” Epic 


9 Pink 
“Get the Party Started” Arista 


10 Alicia Keys 
“Fallin’” J 
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On the Cover 

“The press can talk about my 
clothes, my hair, anything, and 
| don't care. Seriously. Some- 
times I'll wear retarded things 
just to see what they'll say. 
That's the fun thing about be- 
ing a celebrity. But when they 
talk about my performances, 
saying, ‘That was lame’ - that 
will hurt.” —Britney Spears 





RoLiine Stone (ISSN 0035-791x) is published biweekly pee for the first issue in July and 


at year's end, when two issues are combined and published as « 


ouble issues, by Wenner Media 


LLC, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10104-0298. The entire contents of ROLLING 
STONE are copyright © 2011 by Rottine Stone LLC, and may not be reproduced in any man- 
ner, either in whole or in part, without written permission. All rights are reserved. Canadian 
Goods and Service Tax Registration No. R125041855. International Publications Mail Sales 
Product Agreement No. 450553. The subscription price is $39.96 for one year. The Canadian 
subscription price is $52.00 for one year, including GST, payable in advance. Canadian Post- 
master: Send address changes and returns to P.O. Box 63, Malton CFC, Mississauga, Ontario 
LAT 3B5. The foreign subscription price is $80.00 for one year, payable in advance. Periodicals 
postage paid at New York, NY, and additional mailing offices. Canada Poste publication agree- 
ment ¢40683192. Postmaster: Send address changes to RoLtine Stone Customer Service, P.O. 


Box 6003, Harlan, LA 51593-1503. 
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Top 40 Albums 


1 ™= 


Mac Miller 
Blue Slide Park Rostrum 


2 st Michael Bublé 


Christmas 143/Reprise 


3 ©™ Now4o_ 
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19 10. 


Various Artists Universal/EMI/Sony Music 


The Twilight Saga: 
Breaking Dawn: Part1 
Soundtrac Summit/Chop Shop/Atlantic 
Adele 

21 XL /Columbia 

Justin Bieber 

Under the Mistletoe 
Schoolboy/RBMG /Island 

Susan Boyle 


Someone to Watch Over Me 
Syco/Columbia 





Coldplay 
Mylo Xyloto Capito! 


Romeo Santos 
Formula: Vol. 1 Sony Music Latin 


il Divo 
Wicked Game Syco/Columbia 


Miranda Lambert 
Four the Record RCA Nashville 


Florence and the Machine 
Ceremonials Universal Republic 


Disturbed 
The Lost Children Reprise 


Scotty McCreery 

Clear as| Day 19/Mercury Nashville 
Wale 

Ambition Maybach 

Jackie Evancho 
Heavenly Christmas Syca/Columbia 
Lady Antebellum 

Own the Night Capitol Nashville 
Tyrese 

Open Invitation Voltron Record: 
Kelly Clarkson 


Stronger i9 





20 2 Jason Aldean 


a1 


22 15 


24 13 
25 29 
26 45 
27 17 
28 ™ 






29 21 
30 23 


31 22 
32 20 


My Kinda Party Broken Bow 


Tech N9ne Collabos 
Welcome to Strangeland sirange 


Lil Wayne 

Tha Carter IV Young Money/Cash Money 
London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

The Greatest Video Game Music x5 


Toby Keith 
Clancy's Tavern Show Dog-Universal 


Luke Bryan 
Tailgates & Tanlines Capitol Nashville 


The Band Perry 
The Band Perry Republic Nashville 


Tony Bennett 
Duets Il RPM/Columbia 


Noel Gallagher's 
High Flying Birds 
Noe! Gallagher's High Flying Birds 
Sour Mash/Mercury 


Foster the People 
Torches StarTime/Columbia 


Jay-Z and Kanye West 
Watch the Throne 
Roc-a-fella/Roc Nation/Def Jam 


Casting Crowns 
Come to the Well Beach Street/Reunion 


J. Cole 
Cole World: The Sideline Story 
Roc Nation/Columbia 
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34 24 


35 1s 


36 61 
37 52 
38 ™™ 
39 32 
40 31 





Pink Floyd 
Wish You Were Here Capito! 
LMFAO 


Sorry for Party Rocking 
Party Rock/Will._am/Cherrytree/interscope 


Yo-Yo Ma/Stuard Duncan/ 





Edgar Meyer/Chris Thile 
The Goat Rodeo Sessions Sony Classical 


Susan Boyle 
The Gift Syco/Columbia 


Eric Church 
Chief EMI Nashville 


Keith Sweat 

‘Til the Morning The Swear Hote! 
Beyoncé 

4 Parkwood/Columbia 


She & Him 
A Very She & Him Christmas Merge 













Mac the Knife 

After scoring a viral hit 
with “Donald Trump,” 
19-year-old rapper Miller 
moved 144,000 LPs. It’s 
the first indie debut to hit 
Number One since 1995. 





Wale’s Payday 

After his first LP flopped 
in 2009, Wale signed with 
Rick Ross’ Maybach Music 
label. It paid off: His sec- 
ond LP has sold 205,000 
copies in two weeks. 


a ee 
8-Bit Symphonies 
From Super Mario Bros 
and Angry Birds to Call of 
Duty, the London Philhar- 
monic tackles 20 video- 


game themes for the year’s 
weirdest hit album. 





Rock and Noel 

“| was sick to death of 
writing for other people,” 
Noel Gallagher says of 
Oasis’ later days. So he cut 
his own LP - selling 19,000 
copies in its debut week. 





00 chart position on Nov. 16th, 2011 
00 Chart position on Nov. 9th, 2011 
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FROM TOP: IAN WOLFSON; SMALLZ « RASKIND; NINTENDO; LAWRENCE WATSON 


Ever catapult from a cliff top 
to a tropical lagoone 


ns are registered trademarks of the Wm. Wrigley Jr Company 
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¥ EXPLORE THE WORLD ais ite Yeas Goren: 


ELIMINATE REGIFTING. 





THIS HOLIDAY SEASON, GIVE THE WORLD'S FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 
MADE WITH ONLY HAND-SELECTED 100% WEBER BLUE AGAVE. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


© 2010 The Patrén Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 40% Alc /Vol 


The perfect way to enjoy Patron this holiday season is responsibly 


